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in the 
Publishers 
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DECEMBER IS a joyous month for 
most, and especially for desert lov- 
ers. It brings cool nights and daytime 
temperatures that give one the wander- 
lust, the urge to get into the back-coun- 
try for some solitude and serenity. 

That's just what author Al Pearce has 
in mind in his article, "Never Enough 
Time," about canoeing on Lake Mead. 
Taking pen and paddle in hand, he gives 
us a glimpse of what such an adventure 
is like. One interesting fact that Al left 
out is that he made his own canoe. Per- 
haps I can convince him to tell us how he 
did it in a future issue. 

It gives me great pleasure to introduce 
a new feature to Desert Magazine that I 
am sure will become a popular part of 
our format, entitled, "Desert Ghosts," 
it will deal with old segments of the past, 
telling a brief history and what remains 
(or one to see today. Author Howard 
Neal kicks off the series with "Chinese 
Camp" in California's Mother Lode 
Country. If any reader has a ghost they 
would like to hear about, drop us a line. 

Desert has moved its Editorial Offices 
and Book Shop to bright new quarters. 
Located on Highway 111 at Deep Canyon 
Road, in Palm Desert, we look forward to 
welcoming our old friends, and meeting 
a lol of new ones. Our hours are 9 to 4, 
and we are closed on the weekends. 

We at DESERT hope that the peace 
and serenity that is so much a part of the 
desert southwest can be shared by all in 
every part of the world as the Holiday 
Season nears. 




NEW 
MEXICO 




New Mexico is a country where edges 
meet — formed by the Western rim of the 
Great Plains, the windv ridges of the 
Rockies and the strangeness of the Son- 
oran Desert. It is a vertical country, where 
one looks down from cold fir-spruce for- 
ests into hot valleys of yucca, cactus and 
desert flowers a mile below 

Traditions and cultures are as variable 
as the landscape. Here is the Dinetah, the 
Holy Land of the Navajos made safe from 
monsters by the Hero Twins and guarded 
by the four Sacred Mountains. Here, too, 
are the pueblos of the Keresan, Tanoan 
and Zunian people who had built a peace- 
ful democratic society while Europe bled 
through the Dark Ages and who still call 
the clouds with their ritual dances. And 
here remain the old Hispanic mountain 
villages which mark the last frontier of the 
Spanish Empire 

in this collection of landscapes by David 
Muench and illuminating words by Tony 
Hillerman, New Mexico's many and var- 
ied conlrasts unfold in a unique blend that 
is her mysterious beauty— and a grandeur 
that is our natural heritage. 

Hardcover, large format, 188 pages, 
$22.00 until January 1, 1975, then $2,1.00. 

25c handling charge 
California residents add 6% sales tax 



Magazine Book Shop 

Box 1318, Palm Desert, California 92260 



Lowest Photo Print Prices 
Highest Quality 

KODACOLOR FILM 
DEVELOPED & PRINTED 

Standard 12 Jumbo Prints, 1.93 

Standard 12 Jumbo Prints and 

New Roll ol KODACOLOR 2.84 

Kodacolor Neg. Standard reprints 14 

SEND FOR PRICE SHEETS 
& ENVELOPES. All Photo 
Prices are Comparably low. 
No gimmicks. 
No lies 

More than 50 years of con- 
tinuous photo service guar- 
antees your quality and our 
integrity, 

MARKET BASKET PHOTO CO. 

P. O. Box 370, Yuma, Ariiono 85364 or 
P. O. Bo* 2830, San Diego, Calif. 92112 
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his year, give a gift that provides excitement and profit 
year around. ..a White's Electronics mineral /metal detector! 
Choose from 24 different models. Prices start at $79.50 with 
terms available. Ask your White's dealer to demonstrate the new 
series II discriminator models (exclusive on the Goldmaster 66TR4B, 
Coinmaster IV TR4B, or Alaskan TR4B). And while you're there, ask 
to see the fantastic Coinmaster V Supreme... the most powerful 
detector on the market today! Or write for further information: 

Photo bv George Service 

whites e\e< 
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ROOM 



1011 PLEASANT VALLEY ROAD 



►rues, inc. 

SWEET HOME. OREGON 97386 



Other Locations^ A bbotsford, B.C.Canada and Elk-Air Industrial Park, Elkhart, Indiana US.A. Dealers \< 

DEALERSHIPS AVAILABLE IN SELECTED AREAS 



Bd Worldwide 



CREATE JEWELRY! 



FOR GIFTS, PERSONAL WEAR OR PROFIT! 




EASY TO DO, NO SPECIAL SKILLS 

Erjrn Money tn your spare time. 
Sell ytttr erections for £ tn S'tunti_ 
what ymt paid for tlitm* This . 
FREE CATALOG cofUjJns everything 

you rttfid , . . send for hobby-craf ts biggOPf und b*Kt 
catalog Contains ovct 10 r QDO items . . . loaded with 
pictures — everything yaa need to get ttarle d at once, 

Hi 





t-REE CATALOG 



GRIEGER'S Inc. 



TREASURE HUNTERS 
— PROSPECTORS — 

Metal-Mineral Detectors 

DREDGES 
DRY WASHERS MAPS 
BOOKS TOOLS ASSAY KIT 
SLUICE BOXES MINERAL LIGHTS 
LAPIDARY EQUIPMENT 
Send 25c for catalog to: 
AURORA 

6286 BEACH BLVD. 
BUENA PARK, CALIF. 90620 
[714] 521-6321 

COE PROSPECTOR SUPPLY 

9264 KATELlA 
ANAHEIM, CALIF. 92804 
17141 995-1703 



Books for 

Desert 
Headers 




DESERT PLANTS 

f-OR DESERT GARDENS 

By Patricia Moorten and Rex Nevins 

Compiled tor better understanding 
and appreciation of the usefulness and 



OWYHEE TRAILS: 

The West's Forgotten Corner 

Mike Hanley loith Ellis Lucia 
The Owyhees, as they rise impressively from the high desert 
of Oregon and Idaho, have been the site of mining booms and In- 
dian battles, holdups and range wars. Precious metals abounded 
on their slopes, and their valleys held another sort of riches in the 
form of water and feed for cattle and sheep. Rancher-author Mike 
Hanley, who lives in Jordan Valley, Oregon, under the shadow of 
the Owyhee Mountains, and his collaborator, the well known 
writer, Ellis Lucia, recount the boisterous past and intriguing 
present of this still wild corner of the West, 

6x9, 225 pages, 102 photos, cloth $7.95 

TIMBER COUNTRY 

Earl Roberge 

Here, at last, is a beautiful, big, informative book on the con- 
troversial logging industry of the Great Northwest : a book that 
shows logging as it is, by an author with first hand observation 
and information on the subject. Beautifully illustrated with 137 
full color photographs, it is the first comprehensive report on a 
dynamic industry that is basic to the economy and ecology of the 
Northwest and the nation. 

Uy 4 xllV 2 , 182 pages, 137 photos, cloth _.. $25.00 



The CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd. 

Box 700 
Caldwell, Idaho 83605 



beauty of plants indigenous to the desert 
region, this book will prove most helpful 
for homeowners, landscape architects, 
interior decorators and nurseries. It 

ing with Nature instead of against it, and 
of appreciation of the desert for what it is 
rather than comparison with watered re- 
gions. 

General knowledge of desert plants is 
important for proper design of desert 
gardens, including container plants, pool 
areas and complete landscaping. This 
book includes a complete guide to desert 
plants, listed by their common and bo- 
tanical names, to aid in selecting the 
proper plants, shrubs or trees for every 
purpose. 

The authors are eminently qualified to 
produce such a book. Patricia Moorten is 
an internationally known botanist and 
designer in the specialized profession of 
desert plants. Go-owner and executive 
director of Moorten 's Botanical Gardens, 
Palm Springs, Mrs. Moorten has also 
served as a member of the board of 
directors of the Cactus and Succulent So- 
ciety of America, Inc. Rex Nevins is an 
award-winning newspaper reporter, au- 
thor and photographer. 

Profusely illustrated, paperback, 113 
pages, $3.00. 




TREASURE HUNTER'S MANUAL #7 
By Karl von Mueller 

Is there one among us with so little 
imagination that he has never dreamed 
of finding lost treasure? What wildly ex- 
citing fantasies are conjured up by the 
mere thought of coming upon hidden, 
and perhaps long-lost, treasures of the 
past. Most of us, alas, give over these 
dreams when we come to terms with a 
harsh, workaday world. The realities and 
demands on our time and energies make 
it seem foolhardy to pursue such 
dreams. 

nnv/.rt fWamfinr 1Q7A 



Bui is it impossible? In his book, 
Trer.ure Hunter's Manual, Karl von 
Mu i -Her tells how anyone with a lick of 
curinsity and a degree of determination 
can I'mbark on a treasure hunting car- 
eer .pending as much or as little time as 
is possible for him Sometimes treasure 
is a 1 - 1 lose as your own backyard or attic, 
or (he search may take you far afield, 

Tii'asure is not limited to cash or 
bullion It may consist of anything what- 
evei I hat has a cash or convertible value, 
The list may include money in all forms, 
bullion, jewelry, guns, gems, heirlooms, 
genuine antiques, rare letters and 
documents, rare and scarce books, mum- 
mic, skeletons, trade stamps and trade 
stamp books. Liberty bonds, securities 
and iust about anything else that is not 
madi' or used anymore. 

The author covers every aspect of trea- 
surr hunting: how, when and where, 
tool-, and supplies, maps and transporta- 
tion, instruments and how to use them, 
the law and tax problems, as well as 
legends and myths. 

Tins is an adventure in that even after 
many readings one constantly finds 
somr new and exciting bits of informa- 
tion Secret meanings, private passages, 
helplul ideas, fascinating facts are care- 
fulh and skillfully hidden within its 
pagi'v The deeper you dig, the more re- 
wan ling your find. Tyro or pro, there is 
treasure trove for everyone. 

So —as you read this book, be prepar- 
ed in stumble upon many treasures of 
words and facts and figures. In the sud- 
derly mushrooming field of adventure 
litei.iture, there is still no work to 
compare with the authority of Treasure 
Htin(£t% Manual— nor any that is so 
mu< h fun to read. 

H.ippy hunting! 

Paperback, well illustrated, 295 
purges, 56.50. 



All books reviewed may be 
onlered from Desert Magazine 
Bnok Shop, Box 1318, Palm 
Desert, California 92260. Be 
sine to enclose check or money 
order and California residents 
must add 6% state sales tax. 



TO HELL ON WHEELS 



A glo^e box siie guide far Desert Drivers, 
H divides survival into two parts; The Vehicle 
□■id Afoot. A fully illustrated Boon dockers 
Bible. $2.95 postpaid by Alan H. Siebert 

California ih»idenr£ add 6% Tax 
BRllWN BURRO PRESS, Box 2863, [DM) Paiadeno, Co, 91105 
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POPUIAR 
ARCHAEOIOGY 



Popular Archaeology is a magazine that 
brings you the Mystery and Excitement of 
the Search and Excavation. The archaeology 
that is covered in each issue is on a world- 
wide basis with special emphasis on the 
prehistory and history of the United States. 
Subscription is $9.50 per year. 

Order lYoiu: P.O. Box 4211, Arlington, VA 22204 




EACH 

including tax and postage 

Cold embossed on brown vinyl. Space 
for 12 magazines easily inserted. A 
beautiful and practical addition to your 
home book-shelf. 



WORTH 

SAVING! 



MOST OF OUR READERS SAVE 
THEIR DESERT MACAZINES FOR 
FUTURE REFERENCE AND READING 
PLEASURE THE BESTWAYTO KEEP 
YOUR BACK ISSUES IS IN OUR 
ATTRACTIVE SPECIALLY-MADE 

BINDERS 



P.O. BOX 1318, PALM DESERT, CALIFORNIA 92260 



MAPS! 

DESERT OVERVIEW MAPS 

using topographic maps as basic underlays, are 
two excellently detailed maps for back country 
explorers ol (tie Mojave and Colorado Deserts. 
Maps show highways, gravel roads, feep trails, 
plus historic routes and sites, old wells, which 
are nol on modern-day maps, plus ghost towns. 
Indian sites, etc Mojave Desert Overview 
covers Irom U.S. 395 at Little Lake to Boulder 
City, Nevada, to Parker Dam to Victorvtlle. Colo- 
rado Desert Overview covers from the Mexican 
border to Joshua Tree National Monument to 
Banning to the Arizona side of the Colorado Riv- 
er. Beceriain instate which map when ordering. 

S3. 00 Each 



ANZA-BORREGO DESERT STATE PARK 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 

A set ol 7 maps covering the Anza-Borrego Des- 
ert State Park, 8'Vxll" formal, bound. SS.SO 



ROADMAP TO CALIFORNIA'S PIONEER 
TOWNS, GHOST TOWNS AND MINING 
CAMPS 

Compiled by Varna Enterprises, 38"x25" and 
scaled Southern California on one side and 
Northern California on the other. Contains de- 
tailed location ol place names, many of which 
are not on regular maps. S3. 50 

MAP OF PIONEER TRAILS 

Compiled by Varna Enlerprises. this is their new 
targe map on pioneer (rails blazed from 1511 
through 1867 in the western United Slates Su- 
perimposed in red on black and while, 37"x45". 

S4.Q0 

ROADMAP TO CALIFORNIA'S LOST MINES 
AND BURIED TREASURES 

Compiled by Varna Enterprises, 38 m j25" and 
scaled. Southern California on one side and 
Northern California on the other. Contains de- 
tailed location ol place names, many of which 
are nol on regular maps. $4,00 

Order maps today from 



Desert Magazine Book Shop 

P.O. Box 1318. Palm Desert, California 92260 



Please add 25 cents for postage & handling 



Calif, residents please add 6% state safes tax 
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THE DESERT IS YOURS by Erla Stanley Gard- 
ner. This is the late author's fifth book written 
on the desert but the first that is devoted to (he 
western desert of the United States, With par- 
ties of hunters and companions, he proves to be 
the true adventurer, combing the vast reaches of 
trackless land, and shows how the good out- 
weighs the bad in the perils of the desert. Hard- 
cover, well illustrated, 256 pages, $7.50. 

DEATH VALLEY GHOST TOWNS by Stanley 
Paher, Death Valley, today a National Monu- 
ment, has in its environs the ghostly remains of 
many mines and mining towns. The author has 
also written of ghost towns in Nevada and Ari- 
zona and knows how to blend a brief outline of 
each ot Death Valley's ghost towns with historic 
photos. For sheer drama, fact or fiction, it pro- 
duces an enticing package for ghost town buffs. 
Paperback, illus., 9x12 format, 48 pages, $1.95. 

EARTHQUAKE COUNTRY by Robert lacopi. 

Published by Sunset Books, this well Illustrated 
book separates fact from fiction and shows 
where faults are located, what to do In the event 
of an earthquake, past history and what to ex- 
pect in the future. Large format, slick paper- 
back, 160 pages, 12.95. 



Send orders to 
Box 1318, 
Palm Desert, California 92260 

Please add 25c far postage & handling 



OUR HISTORIC DESERT, The Story of the 
Anza-Borrego State Park. Text by Diana 
Lindsay, Edited by Richard Pourade. The largest 
state park in the United States, this book 
presents a concise and cogent history of the 
things which have made this desert unique. The 
author details the geologic beginning and traces 
the history from Juan Bautista do Anza and 
early-day settlers, through to the existence 
today of the huge park. Hardcover, !44 pages, 
beautifully illustrated, $9.50. 



FLOWERS OF THE CANYON COUNTRY by 
Stanley L. Welsh, text; and Bill Ratclilfe, photo- 
graphs. Brigham Young University Press. Two 
Drofessionals have united their talents to present 
an Informative, scholarly and artistic promotion 
of the beauty found In flowers and plants of vast 
regions o( the Southwest. Paperback, 51 pages, 
$2.95. 

A FIELD GUIDETO INSECTS of America North 
of Mexico by Donald J. Borror and Richard E. 
White. This is the most comprehensive, authori- 
tative and up-to-date guide to North America in- 
sects ever published. It covers 579 families of in- 
sects and has more than 13O0 line drawings and 
142 color piates. Hardcover, 372 pages, glos- 
sary, references, $5.95. 

FANTASIES OF GOLD by E. B. Sayles, During 
his search for archeologlcat finds for more than 
30 years, the author was exposed to the rumors 
and legends of lost gold and treasures. After his 
retirement as curator of the Arizona State Mu- 
seum, he classified and delved Into these still 
unsolved mysteries. An interesting and informa- 
tive book on lost bonanzas and legends, many of 
which have never been published. Hardcover, 
well Illustrated, 135 pages, $6.50. 



NEVADA GHOST TOWNS AND MINING 
CAMPS by Stanley W. Paher. Covering all of Ne- 
vada's 17 counties, Paher has documented 575 
mining camps, many of which have been erased 
from the earth. The book contains the greatest 
and most complete collection of historic photo- 
graphs of Nevada ever published. This, coupled 
with his excellent writing and map, creates a book 
of lasting value. Large 9x11 format, 700 photo- 
graphs, hardcover, 492 pages, $15.00. 



THE ROCKS BEGIN TO SPEAK by LaVan Mar- 
tineau. The author tells how his interest In rock 
writing led to years of study and how he has 
learned thai many — especially Ihe complex pe- 
troglyphs — are historical accounts of actual 
events. Hardcover, well illustrated, glossary 
bibliography, 210 pages, $8.95. 

FROSTY, A Raccoon to Remember by Harriett 

E. Weaver. The only uniformed woman on Cali- 
fornia's State Park Ranger crews for 20 years, 
Harriett Weaver shares her hilarious and 
heart-warming experiences of being a "mother" 
to an orphaned baby raccoon. A delightful book 
for all eges. Illustrated with line-drawings by 
Jennifer 0. Dewey, hard cover, 156 pages, S5.95 

DICTIONARY OF PREHISTORIC INDIAN AR- 
TIFACTS OF THE AMERICAN SOUTHWEST 
by Franklin Barnelt. A highly informative book 
that both illustrates and describes Indian arti- 
facts of the Southwest, it is a valuable guide for 
the person interested in archaeology and anthro- 
pology. Includes 250 major types of artifacts. 
Each item has a photo and definition. Paper- 
back, 130 pages, beautifully illustrated, $7.95. 




DESERT, The American Southwest by Rulh 
Kirk. Combining her knowledge of the physical 
characteristics of the land, and man's relation to 
Ihe desert from the prehistoric past to the prob- 
able future, with her photographer's eye and her 
enthusiasm tor a strange and beautiful country, 
the resull of Ruth Kirk's work is an extraordinar- 
ily perceptive account of the living desert. High- 
ly recommended. Hardcover, beautifully illus- 
trated, 334 pages, $10,00. 




BURIED TREASURE & LOST MINES, by Frank 

Fish. One of the original treasure hunters pro- 
vides data on 93 lost bonanzas, many of which he 
personally searched tor. He died under myster- 
ious circumstances in 1968 after leading an ad- 
venturous life. Illustrated with photos and maps. 
Paperback. 68 pages. $2.00. 

MY CANYONLANDS by Kent Frost. A vivid 
account of the early exploration of Utah's Can- 
yonlands by the author who spent his entire life 
exploring America's new national park and who 
presently runs a guide service through the 
scenic country. Hardcover, artist illustrations, 
ISO pages, $6.95. 




THE CALIFORNIA MISSIONS by the Editors of 
Sunset Books. A beautifully written history of 
California's 21 missions. One can feel, as he 
reads, the ferver of the padres as they gathered 
materials to build their churches, and an insight 
■ rr to history develops as the authors tell in simple 
prose what was going on in the world at the same 
time. 300 pages, complete with artful sketches 
and photographs, and paintings in color, hard- 
cover, large format, $12.75. 



OLD MINES AND GHOST CAMPS OF CALI- 
FORNIA, compiled by A. Ekman, I. H. Parker, 
W. H. Storms, H. W. Pennfman and M. E. Ditt- 
mar. A lot of informative reading takes you 
county by county through the vast mining areas 
of the Mother Lode and adjoining rich proper- 
ties. Paperback, photos. 144 pages, $3.50. 

OUTDOOR SURVIVAL SKILLS by Larry Dean 
Olsen. This book had to be lived before It could 
be written. The author's mastery of primitive 
skills has made him confident that survival living 
need not be an ordeal once a person has learned 
to adjust. Chapters deal with building shelters, 
making fires, finding water, use of plants for 
lood and medication. Buckram cover, well-illus- 
trated, 188 pages, revised edition boasts of 96 4- 
color photos adced.'$3.95 

GEM TRAILS IN CALIFORNIA by A. L. Abbott 

This compact little book can easily be 'carrier, 
while hiking or riding and combines detailed maf 
drawings with pictures. In addition to gem anc 
m ineral names with their specific locations, there 
are other leads to nearby ghost towns, oamp^ 
grounds and recreation areas. Paperback, illus., 
f2.95. 

DEAD MEN DO TELL TALES by Lake Erie 
Schaefer. A secuel to BURIED TREASURE & 
LOST MINES by Frank Fish, the author knew 
Fish for many years andclaims he was murdered. 
Her book adds other information on alleged lost 
bonanzas, plus reasons why she thinks Fish did 
not die a natural death as stated by the authori- 
ties. Paperback, illus.. 80 pages, $3.00. 



COMMON EDIBLE & USEFUL PLANTS OF 
THE WEST by Muriel Sweat. A description with 
artist drawings of edible (and those not to touch) 
plants along with how Indians and pioneers used 
them. Paperback, 64 pages, $1.50. 

PO ISONOUS DWELLERS OF THE West by Natt 
Dodge. Anyone walking through the back country 
should have and study this book, especially famil- 
ies with children. Illustrates and describes which 
dwellers are poisonous and which are not. Slick 
paperback, 40 pages, 75 cents. 
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6% state sales tax 

Please add ?5c for postage & handling 



NAVAJO SILVER by Arthur Woodward. A 

surrMi.iry of the history of si Iversmi thing by the 
Navum tribe, Woodward presents a comprehen- 
sive view of the four major influences on Navaio 
desi in. showing how the silversmiths adapted 
the ai i forms of European settlers and Indians in 
the £ Stern United States, as well as those of the 
Spanish and Mexican colonists of the Soulhwest. 
Pap<-H>ack. well illustrated, 100 pages, 14.95. 



GHHST TOWN BOTTLE PRICE GUIDE by Wes 
and nuby Bressie. A new and revised edition of 
their popular bottle book, first published in 
196't New section on Oriental relics, plus up-to- 
date values of bottles. Slick, paperback, Illus- 
trate. 124 pages, $3.95 

UTAH by David Muench, text by Harlt Wixom. 

The impressions captured here by David 
Muivich's camera and Hartl Wlxom's pen bring 
to liii-< a most beautiful under-one-cover profile ol 
the fnsclnating state of Utah. Large 1 1x14 format , 
haninover, 188 pages, $25.00. 

TRE ASURE HUNTER'S GUIDE TO THE LAW 
by Clnlr Martin Chrlstensen. Answers all of the 
que'nons relative to the legal aspect of finding 
treasure trove. Subjects includa Antiquities Act, 
Mirmg Claims, Gold Regulations, Trespass and 
Salv ie, Clairr Recordings, Tax A spec* ant) 
many others. Concise and factual. Paperback, 46 
pagi",. $2.75. 



FlEI I) GUIDE TO WESTERN BIRDS by Roger 
Tory I'elerson. The standard book for field iden- 
tifier 'on sponsored by the National Audubon 
Sociniy. 2nd edition, enlarged with new section 
on Hawaiian birds. 658 in full color. Hardcover, 
$5.9'. 



THE GOLD HEX by Ken Marquiss. A single 
man's endeavors. Ken has compiled 20 of his 
treaure hunts in book form. His failure to hit the 
"jackpot" does not mean he is treasureless. 
From gold panning to hardrock, from dredging 
to electronic metal detecting, he enjoyed a life- 
time of "doing his thing." Slick paperback, Il- 
lustrated with photos and maps, 146 pages, 
$3,50. 

GEM MINERALS OF IDAHO by John Beckwith. 

Contains information on physical and optical 
characteristics of minerals; the history, lore, and 
fashioning of many gems. Also eleven rewarding 
field trips to every sort of collecting area. Slick 
paperback, maps and photos, 123 pages, $3.95 

NEVADA LOST MINES AND HIDDEN TREAS- 
URES* compiled by Dave Basso. The Second 
Edition is updated with photographs and a new 
look. Portions ol U.S. Geological Survey topo- 
graph c maps are provided to give the reader an 
idea of the genera! locale in which the specific 
story js centered. Paperback, 71 pages, $2.50. 

GEM TRAILS OF ARIZONA by Bessie W. Simp- 
son. Tbis field guide is prepared for the hobbiest 
and almost every location is accessible by car or 
pickup accompanied by maps to show sandy 
roads, steep rocky hills, etc., as cautions. Laws 
regarding collecting on Federal and Indian land 
outlined. Paperback, 88 pages, illus., S3. 00. 





PLANTS USED IN BASKETRY BY THE CALI- 
FORNIA INDIANS by Ruth Earl Merrill. Seven- 
ly-odd plant species, Iheir uses and combined 
uses, limitations, patterns, waterproofing, etc., 
are all brought into focus In an easily-read pre- 
sentation. Appendix lists baskel materials ac- 
cording to part, use and Tribe. Paperback, 25 
pages, $2.00, 

THE NORTH AMERICAN DESERTS by Ed- 
mund C. Jaeger. A long-time authority on all 
phases of desert areas and life. Or. Jaeger's 
book on the Norm American Deserts should be 
carried where ever you travel. It not only de- 
scribes each of the Individual desert areas, but 
has illustrated sections on desert insects, rep- 
tiles, birds, mammals and plants. 315 pages, 
Illustrated photographs, line drawings and 
maps. Hardcover, $6.95 

ANASAZI: Ancient People of the Rock, photo- 
graphs by David Muench, text by Donald G. 
Pike. This outstanding, moving publication 
gives the reader the unique opportunity to see 
and understand the Anasazi civilization that 
existed some 2,000 years ago. Blending with 
David Muench's suberb photography, historian 
Donald Pike provides a fascinating text. Hard- 
cover, profusely illustrated with color and black 
and white photos. 192 pages, $16.95 until Dec. 
31, 1974, then $18.95. 

GOLDROCK Facts and Folktales by Iva L. Gei- 
singer. The author describes this site on the 
California Desert giving brief, but interesting re- 
counts of the facts and legends of the ghost 
towns, lost mines and personalities of the Gold- 
rock area. Paperback. 65 pages, Illus., $2.25. 
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RELICS OF THE REDMAN by Marvin & Helen 

Davin Relics can be valuable! Those dating back 
to Ir.ihan history In our land are becoming al- 
mos: priceless. How to search for these "hard to 
find" Indian relics, where to search and at what 
time pi the year, and types of tools needed, are 
amo'iii the many helpful suggestions given. 
Larg.. lormat, many color and b/w illustrations, 
a stt iking cover. Paperback, 63 pages, $3."95. 

ROCKS AND MINERALS OF CALIFORNIA 
com | id by Vinson Brown, David Allan and 
Jamc. Stark. This third revised edition will save 
you hours of time by the description and pictures 
of rocks and minerals found in this state. Color 
piotui'is with clearly developed keys show you 
how in identify what you have found and gives 
you ihe fine tools to increase your ability as a 
field rollector. Paperback, well illustrated with 
phot":., locality maps, charts and quadrangle 
map information. 200 pages, $3.95. 
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HAPPY WANDERER TRIPS by Slim Barnard. 

Well-known TV stars, Henrietta and Slim Bar- 
nard have put together a selection of their trips 
throughout the West from their Happy Wander- 
er travel shows. Books have excellent maps, his- 
tory, cost of lodging, meals, etc. Perfect for fam- 
ilies planning weekends. Both books are large 
format, heavy paperback, 150 pages each and 
$2.95 each. Volume One covers California and 
Volume Two Arizona, Nevada and Mexico, 
WHEN ORDERING STATE WHICH VOLUME. 

SOUTHWEST INDIAN CRAFT ARTS by Clara 
Lee Tanner. One of the best books on the sub- 
ject, covering ail phases of the culture of the In- 
dians of the Southwest, Authentic in every way. 
Color and black and white illustrations, iine 
drawings. Hardcover, 205 pages, $15.00. 

TURQUOIS by Joseph E. Pogue. [Memoirs of the 
National Academy of Sciences]. First printed in 
1915, Turquols has in its third printing (1973) 
been updated in many ways. Among them are 
listed currently-operated Turquois mines, more 
color plates. The book is full of incredible results 
of research and an in-depth study of this fascina- 
ting mineral of superficial origin. Hardcover, 175 
pages, beautifully illustrated, $15,00. 




THE BAJA BOOK, A Complete Map-Guide lo 
Today's Baja California by Tom Miller and El- 
mar Baxter. Waiting until the new transpenin- 
sular highway opened, the aulhors have pooled 
their knowledge to give every minute detail on 
gas stations, campgrounds, beaches, trailer 
parks, road conditions, boating, surfing, flying, 
fishing, beachcombing, in addition to a Baja 
Ftoadlog which has bean broken into convenient 
two-mile segments. A tremendous package for 
every kind of recreationist. Paperback, 178 
pages, illus., maps. $7.95. 

WILY WOMEN OF THE WEST by Grace Er- 
nestine Ray. Such women of the West as Belle 
Starr, Caltle Kate and Lola Montez weren't all 
good and weren't all bad, but were fascinating 
and conflicting personalities, as researched by 
the author. Their lives of adventure were a vital 
part of the life of the Old West. Hardcover, illus- 
trated, 155 pages, $7.95 
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H S IS well known to one and all, jays as 
|~l a tribe are exceedingly brash and 
^| boisterous birds, notoriously inquisi- 
tive and loud-mouthed in expressing 
their opinions. In all this, the Mexican 
jays are no exception. However, it must 
be said that the Arizona contingent of 
this Mexican brand, while subscribing to 
most jay rules, have developed a strange 
code of their own that sets them apart 
from their near relatives and from most 
birds as well. In fact, the social organiza- 
tion of the bunch residing in southern 
Arizona (and called Arizona jays in the 
northern end of their range] is quite un- 
like that of any other bird north of the 
tropical regions. 

With these jays, the core of the set-up 
is the flock, and this flock is maintained 
throughout the year, even during the 
nesting season. This, in itself, is quite 
unusual, for while it is customary for 
many kinds of birds to congregate to- 
gether during part of the year, at famiiy- 
raising times such temporary flocks 
break up. Pairs are formed, and the erst- 
white feeding and visiting pals of the old 
flocking days, suddenly regarded as in- 
truders, are rudely chased away by 
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couples setting up housekeeping. Not so 
with these jays. At nesting time, more 
than ever, togetherness is the thing. Yet, 
unlike colonial birds such as cormorants 
and other sea birds, they do not form 
breeding colonies where each pair has its 
nest area which it vigorously defends. 

Instead, what happens in the social 
set-up of these jays is that while a single 
couple eventually occupies the nest, 
members of the flock pitch in to help 
with the familv-raising chores all the way 
from building the nest to the final gradu- 
ation of the fledglings to adulthood. 

It need not oe said what this coopera- 
tive breeding bit does to old thinking 
about bird behavior and evolutionary de- 
velopment. Nor, for that matter, why 
there has been so much cogitating on the 
meaning of this near communistic phe- 
nomenon since scientists became aware 
of what was actually going on. 

Not that the light dawned all at once. 
True enough, naturalists for some time 
had been commenting on the flocking 
propensities of these jays and Zoologist 
Alfred Gross, studying them in the Santa 
Rita mountains of southern Arizona, 
came up with details on how a nest is 




built by the Mexican Jay Construction 
Company. Architectural plans, it seems, 
call for an ample nest some 15 inches 
across made of twigs approximately a 
foot long arranged in a mass. In the 
center of this is a lined nest cavity some 
three to four inches in diameter and 
three inches deep. The whole works is 
built firmly against the trunk of a tree 
with good lateral branch and living twig 
support. Well up in a live oak is consid- 
ered an especially good location. 

Some seven or eight birds had a beak 
in the erection of the nest that Cross ob- 
served, and already had about a dozen 
sticks in place by April 9, when he first 
found it. Watching proceedings, he 
noted that jay-style building is done with 
accompanying sound effects. Long be- 
fore the incoming bird, bearing construc- 
tion materials, arrived, a curious flutter- 
ing of its wings could be heard followed 
by its announcing "wheat wheat" before 
landing. Taking a great deal of pains, it 
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cai i fully manipulated its stick into place, 
sin ceding finally, after many tries, to 
gel it into just the "right spot." All this 
tirrii', three other members of the flock, 
peuhed nearby, were eying the work, 
muttering gutteral comments among 
themselves in the best sidewalk superin- 
tendent fashion. The first bird departed 
a^ 1 1 he second arrived with its stick and, 
in due time, a third bird; then the by- 
pen hers, waiting only long enough for 
the last one to finish and fly off, landed 
en masse on the nest. Pulling and yank- 
ing and poking and commenting, they 
rearranged the material already added, 
Work proceeded thereafter at a rate of 
ab'int five trips per hour during the 
mornings; the birds, taking the after- 
nonns off, were at it again by 4:00 P.M. 
Only fresh twigs from the trees were 
used, jerked off by one bird alone or with 
the assistance of another. In three days, 
the iays had the twig part all finished. 
Ne\l, one flew in with a mess of horse- 
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hair Sitting in the middle, it carefully 
wove in each strand. Another jay took 
over, and sitting, turned around and 
around, pressing with its breast, begin- 
ning to form the nest cavity. More soft 
material was brought, jay after jay 
working the pressing detail. By April 16, 
the job was done, inspected and appar- 
ently approved of by the band. 

Then, for days, nothing happened. 

Finally, on April 25, a jay came and sat 
on the nest a long time before leaving. 
Cross, scrambling up the tree, hopefully 
peered in the nest. No egg. J ust a tryout, 
apparently. 

Ditto for the next three days. 

Finally, on April 29, he found the first 
egg. and by May 2, the last of a clutch of 
four was deposited. A jay family was fin- 
ally underway. 

Mrs. Jay does the sitting, and in 
periods of high heat, perches up on the 
nest edge shading the eggs from the dir- 
ect sun. Band members showed up from 



The sociable little Arizona Jay. 
Photo by John Blackford. 



time to time, peering at the eggs and 
flying away. Finally, after 18 days, the 
first jaylets put in appearance: very 
naked, red of hide, bald of pate, and 
swollen of shut-eye. From the human 
point of view, not much to look at for all 
this joint effort. 

But, they apparently suited the jay 
band who all pitched in to raise up the 
young. Exactly who in the flock does 
what in all this was not known until Biol- 
ogist Jen-am Brown, studying these jays 
in the same region and in the Chiricahua 
mountains of southern Arizona some 
years later, marked the birds with color- 
ed chicken leg bands. Individuals could 
then be easily identified and the activi- 
ties of each tabulated. 

There were two flocks in the vicinity 
and they did not mingle. Each had its 
own territory which its members defend- 
ed. Rare crossing of boundaries gave 
rise to loud disputes and fights, so the 
flocks stayed well within their own 
realms. The only time there was inter- 
flock cooperation was when all the birds 
united to mob a couple of stuffed owls 
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Brown had set out to make things inter- 
esting. 

Within each flock's area, nesting 
proceeded on schedule. The identifying 
bands showed that while non-breeding 
members of the flock do, indeed, assist 
in nest construction, the actual couple 
whose eggs are to be in it eventually as- 
sume the most responsibility and do a 
major share of the work. It also turns out 
that all is not always sweetness and light 
within the flock itself at this time, since a 
nesting pair, behind in its building, may 
rob the nest of another further along in 
construction. Lining material is particu- 
larly pirated. And, the truth must out, 
for among the thieves, the ladies, it 
seems, are the worst Robbing goes on 
even if the owner is home, defense being 
mainly trying to squat down tight. Not 
that this always does any good, for the 
raider may reach underneath and pull 
out bits and pieces. Behavorists view 
this lack of defense as surprising, it 
being not at all the usual wont of nesting 
birds. 

Post-hatching time is an extremely 
busy one for the flock. The female 
brooding the young is fed by her mate 
and by helpers as well, perhaps as many 
as six times an hour, (One lady had a 
train of nine birds lugging groceries to 
her.) Every member of the flock assists 
in the care of the nestlings. In fact, in the 
five nests that Brown most intensively 
studies, 68 percent of all the feedings 
studied, 68 percent of all the feedings 
were done by helpers. Fresh-out chicks 
insects being added as they grow older. 
Certain helpers show a preference for a 
particular nest, and in some cases feed 
the nestlings oftener than do the real 
parents. And, since baby bird machinery 
is such that the food stuffed into 
wide-open mouths is processed quickly 
and departs from the other end in prac- 
tically no time at all, birds bringing food 
also have fecal sacs to carry away. 
Hence, with feeding schedules and spic- 
and-span housekeeping to keep up, 
there are much comings and goings at 
each nest for the ensuing days while the 
naked hatchlings gradually get to look 
more and more like birds. At some 24 
days of age, they have their juvenile 
plumage and can hop from limb to limb. 

Once out of the nest, the fledglings 
keep together, generally close to the 
ground. Adults, calling to them from 
thick masses of vines, encourage them to 



hop up towards them in the tangle, into 
whal is tip-top protection for such little 
bird-, who as yet can't fiy well, but who 
can jump. 

A i this fledgling stage of youngster 
devlopment, a big shift in point of view 
on i he part of the parents themselves 
takes place. Where before they had just 
fed their own chicks, now they begin to 
feed the young from other nests as often 
oroltener. It makes no difference whose 
offspring it is with its mouth wide open 
yammering for food. Feeding of the 
fledglings becomes a completely com- 
mun.il affair, with every member of the 
banil working the grocery detail. 

Tin? net result of all this cooperation is 
pra. lically no fledgling loss— a big factor 
mating for success in an arid environ- 
mein Flock membership also makes it 
pos-.ible for these jays to hold a larger 
tern lory with less energy expenditure 
bec.iuse the whole flock defends it. It 
also makes for greater efficiency in for- 
aging for food, since everybody looks for 
it, togetherness in eating being a com- 
mon sight among these birds in contrast 
to the habits of the unsociable Scrub 
Jay ., for example. Danger is also mini- 
mized, since everybody watches for and 
help', rout predators. 

Bui where does the individual come 
out mi all this? Cooperative breeding is 
altruistic behavior, which involves the 
sacrifice of the individual's own fitness 
to enhance the fitness of others. Evolu- 
tion, iry theory has always held that such 
beh.ivior would be selected against: in 
other words, the "big hearted" ones 
would fade from the scene without off- 
spring, thus such self-sacrificing traits 
would not become established in the 
spe les. 

Z"ulogist Brown, aware of all this, 
wrinkled his brow. True enough, all age 
clash's of these jays tended to remain in 
the I lock, the result being a close-knit 
soci.il group. There was bound to be 
some individuals in this likely to be un- 
paired either because there were too 
many females or too many males, or they 
lacked jay-appeal, or because they were 
still yearlings and had not yet reached 
repioductive maturity, All these birds 
around with nothing to do would be con- 
ducive to altruistic feeding behavior, he 
rea:.nned. 

A l .o, since there would be inbreeding 
in the flock, in time many of its members 
would be actually related to each other. 
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Were these jays, then, proving that 
Biologist W. □. Hamilton was right 
when he predicted that, in the evolution 
of social behavior, the selection for altru- 
istic traits should occur mainly among 
close relatives? 
Only another study can tell. 
So, while Brown checks up on what the 
birds he banded as nestlings do when 
they reach the matrimonial state, and 
other zoologists busily attack the behav- 
ior problem from other angles, the jays 
go on being altruisitc. 

For them, togetherness is the stuff of 
success. □ 
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DESERT GHOSTS 



Chinese Camp 



LOCATION: Chinese Camp is located approximately 
12 miles south of Sonora on California Highway 49. 



BRIEF HISTORY: In the year 1849, the cry was bold. 
People journeyed from near and far hoping to take thei - for- 
tunes from the streams and rivers of California. They travel- 
ed in covered wagons, they walked and rode horseback and 
they sailed in ships. Almost every race and nationality was 
represented, and among the gold hunters there were lot a 
few whose home had once been China. 

By the year 1852, nearly 20,000 Chinese were in the 
Mother Lode Country, and during that decade of the fifties, 
some 5,000 of them settled at the town known as Chinese 
Camp. In many ways, Chinese Camp was a typical gold town. 
It had a brick Wells Fargo office, stores with their iron doors 
and shutters, and saloons with their rowdy customers. But, in 
some ways, the place was different. In other camps the 
Chinese were a minority. At Chinese Camp, they dominated, 
making up more than half the population. Their culture could 
be seen even in the trees, as the locust-like Chinese "trees of 
heaven" were planted in greater profusion than elsewhere. 
More dramatic than the trees, though, was the one big d ffer- 



ence about Chinese Camp, It was the site of a war! 

The declaration of war was clear. It had been printed 
and posted. There was to be a battle, a battle of honor, on a 
rocky California plain, west of the Sierra Nevada foothills. 
The notice appeared in a September, 1856, issue of the 
Columbia Gazette. The headline read: "Challenge from the 
Sam-Yap Company, at Rock River Ranch, to the Yan-Wo 
Company at Chinese Camp." No words were minced. The 
Chinese tong of Sam-Yap promised extermination for those of 
Yan-Wo. 

The challenge was accepted. Members of each group 
came frorn as far as San Francisco to do battle. This was not a 
local fight for a few. Weapons were purchased and prepared, 
There were pikes, spears, swords and even a few firearms. It 
was a very serious affair. 

It had started as a small squabble, between a few 
members of each tong, over the fact that a boulder had rolled 
from the property of one onto the property of the other. Win- 
ning the argument became a matter of pride, a matter of sav- 
ing face, so nearly 1,000 of the Yan-Wo faithful gathered to 
battle some 1,200 opponents. 

More than 2,000 soldiers met, eyeball to eyeball, on a 




"Trees of 
heaven" 
_,s; l [aiianthus] shade 
the facade of 
>h theold 

U.S. Post Office 
at Chinese 



■ M; _ H - Camp. 




The locust-like 
trees were 
planted 
throughout the 
community and 
wherever else 
the Chinese 
settled in the 
California 
Mother Lode 
Country. 
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Ml E SILENTLY slipped around a bend 
I in Lake Mead's long shoreline-and 
UJ there they were: a small herd of des- 
ert bighorn sheep. They hadn't heard us; 
but now, they saw us. They fidgeted, 
they stared, but they didn't run. My 
wife, lola, and I quietly lifted our pad- 
dles out of the water and let the lake's 
current slowly pull us closer to the 
sheep. 

If we could convince them in the next 
moment or two that we meant them no 
harm, they might stick around and let us 
take pictures. 

So far, so good. 

Then, something else happened. A 
whining reel disturbed the silence we 
had been trying so hard to protect. Its 
whine was demanding. A bass had 
nitacked the lure 1 had been dragging 
behind our canoe. And it wasn't a small 
one. 

This turned out to be one of life's frus- 
trating moments. A quick action on my 
part would startle the sheep and they un- 
questionably would take off up the hill 
and disappear quickly from sight. But 
the lack of quick action could cost me the 
pleasure of fighting one of Lake Mead's 
lunker bronzebacks. 

Of course, at that time, I didn't know it 
would turn out to be a lunker. Up until 
then, all we had caught were one- and 
two-pounders. 

Like I said, it was a frustrating mo- 
ment, but it happens everytime we go 
canoeing on Lake Mead. We are plagued 
by frustrations. There always seems to 
be a need for a choice. "Shall we stop 
and investigate a particularly promising 
ruck outcropping, and paddle faster later 
to make up the time, or shall we continue 
leisurely and photograph those towering 
walls in the distance before dark?" 

The truth is: There are simply too 
damn many things to do. 

Sure, a person could jump in a power 
boat and scoot around the lake in a 
16 
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couple of days— but all he has had is a 
boat ride. It takes a canoe to really see 
the lake— any lake. Wildlife doesn't run 
before you get there. Fish aren't scurry- 
ing in every direction in front of a propel- 
ler—and it's quiet; pleasantly quiet. 

But it sure is hard to get everything 
done. Every time ! pull a canoe out of 
Lake Mead, I promise myself that the 
next time will be different. The next time 
I'll get around to looking at that old gold 
mine; I'll take an afternoon and hike into 
that old ghost town which rarely sees 
people. I'll even spend a few minutes 
turning into those promising coves which 
appear to have been created only for the 
purpose of bringing a bass and a fisher- 
man together. 

There are more then 500 miles of 
shoreline on Lake Mead— and I haven't 
even covered half of it— despite the fact 
that the first time we went canoeing on 
that lake, we had intended to go from the 
river's mouth to the dam. Those had 
been our plans. We figured our first trip 
would take care of this part of the lake— 
and a second trip would handle the Over- 
ton Arm and we would have done our 
thing. 

But we never made it to the dam that 
first trip— nor the second. We didn't 
make it on the third trip, either, for that 
matter. We keep going back, hoping that 
this time we'll see the things we missed 
on the trip before. 

The Colorado River enters Lake Mead 
a few hundred yards above Pierce Ferry. 
There is a strange separation between 



by AL PEARCE 



The author brings his canoe 
into landing at Pierce Ferry 
on Lake Mead just below the point 
where Colorado River merges into Sake. 

The area is rapidly becoming 
a popular canoeing spot. 



this area and what we have come to know 
as civilization. There is a touch of it here 
and there. Back in the 1930s, the CCC 
boys did a little work here. There's a 
campground, but rarely any campers. 

It's at the end of a dirt road that angles 
off the paved Pierce Ferry Road. The 
pavement drops down the other side of 
the hill and wanders down to South 
Cove. That's where most people go— but 
not so many that they crowd the upper 
reaches of Lake Mead. It's so vast that a 
thousand boats seem like only one or 
two. 

By road, it's only a hop, skip and a 
jump from South Cove to Pierce Ferry— 
but by canoe, it's a mighty long way to 
paddle; especially when paddling is con- 
stantly interrupted by the promise of 
something exciting, 

The isolated shoreline is constantly 
beckoning a finger and making the sum- 
mons more enticing by displaying miles 
of promising geology. As sort of a rock- 
hound, I always like to look. I remember 
a friend of mine who answered a beckon- 
ing finger and wound up with 500 




pounds of quartz crystals— a lot of it in 
large pieces 1 

There is a problem involved in canoe- 
ing this part of the lake. Nature has her 
own ideas where people should camp. 
Rock cliffs and sloping mountain sides 
do not good campgrounds make. And to 
reach out from one point to another in a 
canoe more or less determines the 
amount of extra time the canoeist has for 
looking. 

Or, more precisely, those areas that 
nature selected for camping are far 
enough apart to demand a choice on the 
part of the man— or woman— with a 
paddle. 

It's that choice again. 

You can take it leisurely— if all you 
want to do is slowly canoe from one point 
to the next. However, you must keep the 
fact in mind that if you stop somewhere 
to investigate this, that or something 
else, it's going to take some hot paddling 
to make up the lost time. 

For example, after you leave Pierce 
Ferry, you pass through Iceberg Canyon. 
The walls are straight up and down. 
There is no place to camp— unless you 
tie up against the wall and sleep in the 
bottom of the canoe— and if you linger 
somewhere, you might have to. 

However, beyond Iceberg Canyon, the 
lake opens its arms like a long separated 
lover and offers the canoeist several 
camping spots. 



The same thing is true out of South 
Cove. Here, it's Virgin Canyon; and 
again, once through the canyon there are 
numerous sandy beaches for camping. 

Because of these canyons, 1 should 
perhaps take a moment for a word of 
caution. It is a long way between good 
camping areas— and if the wind comes 
up, it's tough canoeing through these 
canyons. The water gets angry, it boils 
and it has a tendency to put a bit of itself 
in canoes. 

This is the uncomfortable part about 
trying to sleep in a canoe in the canyons. 
If there is no wind, fine. But if the wind 
does come up, it can get a bit uncomfort- 
able. 

If you'd like to try canoeing the lake- 
it's getting to be more and more popu- 
lar— I might suggest that you first make 
the trip with someone who has been on 
the lake. 

Such a person is Fran Wilson, who, by 
the way, is organizing a week-long trip 
during the Easter school vacation week. 
She proposes, along with her husband, 
to canoe from Pierce Ferry to South 
Cove— the same section we've been 
talking about. 

Taking a week for this trip makes it 
very comfortable. It gives the canoeist 
time to see everything. Fran, who lives 
in nearby Meadview, is an experienced 
canoeist and she and her husband have 
organized several canoe clubs in South- 



ern California. 

I learned about the trip when I met her 
last August. "Anybody can go," she 
said. "The more the merrier. We plan to 
take off from Pierce Ferry and stop at 
different places for a couple of days. This 
will give us time to hike into that old 
ghost town and possibly explore an old 
gold mine," 

That't just what I've been trying to 
find time to do for a long time; but, un- 
fortunately, t won't be able to take the 
Easter trip. 

Anyone who might be interested can 
write to Fran at; Box 2424 Meadview 
Route, Dolan Springs, Arizona 86441. 
There is no charge for the trip; but you 
must furnish your own equipment. 

The trip Fran is planning is about 20 
miles, maybe 25. It passes through Ice- 
berg Canyon where the geology is over- 
whelming—nature sure got angry here 
once upon a time. 

Just beyond this canyon I once watch- 
ed a coyote sneak down to the water's 
edge and pick up a dead fish and carry it 
back to its mate. That crazy coyote sure 
must have been hungry. It came out into 
the open, in plain sight and cautiously, 
with one eye on us, tip-toed to the 
water's edge and snatched that fish— out 
of the jaws of death, so to speak. 

It then turned around and took off like 
a scalded cat for its mate. ! wheeled our 
canoe into the beach and followed their 
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trat Is. I never saw either of them again; 
but we did wind up camping in that spot 
for Ike night, rather than a little farther 
on .is we had planned. 

81 'tween Pierce Ferry and South Cove, 
the geology changes frequently. It's 
open and inviting where the Colorado 
River joins the lake — although the moun- 
tain-, here are one long series of conflict- 
ing inclines and anticlines. The numer- 
ous strata are more multi-colored than a 
rainbow and when hit just right by re- 
fle<li'd sunlight from the lake, they 
bettune like a kaleidoscope dancing in 
the ilistance. 

Mere is the place to keep a camera 
hamly. Remember, the Grand Canyon 
ha:- iust given up a few hundred yards 
behind you — but not completely. The 
geological strata which give color to the 
Cnnid Canyon are still alive; but disap- 
pe;mng as you continue away from the 
mouih of the river. 

II you look back south, just before you 
lose sight of Pierce Ferry, you'll see 
Cr;md Wash. Like the Crand Canyon, 
it's .1 bank of different colored geological 
str. 1 1 a, reaching for miles into the fading 
disi.mce. The first visible stratum closest 
to I he bottom was formed about 60 mil- 
lion years ago. 

As you turn the bend from Pierce Fer- 
ry, It's difficult to determine just where 
the lake goes. It seems to disappear in 
the ( I iff s lying on the horizon ahead - 



quite a way ahead. But as you draw 
nearer, you'll notice a gap. This is the 
beginning of Iceberg Canyon and whre 
the lake becomes a river again for a short 
distance. 

J ust as you enter the canyon, there is a 
sort of island to your right. It's more like 
a giant rock sticking into the air; but be- 
tween this giant rock and the towering 
walls of the canyon, there will probably 
be a bass, maybe even two. Try it! 

Iceberg Canyon really isn't very long, 
nor are its walls really very steep. But 
the water is deep and when the wind 
howls across the lake you just left, it can 
get somewhat choppy. When there is no 
wind, however, it's comfortable and 
smooth, with just enough current to push 
a canoe along with little effort on the part 
of the people inside with the paddles. 

Emerging from the canyon is an ex- 
perience a canoeist is not likely to soon 
forget; it's like walking from one part of 
Disneyland to another. Everything is 
suddenly different. 

To the right is the huge Iceberg Bay 
that reaches for miles back into terrain 
that appears to be totally unfamiliar with 
the footsteps of man. But there is an old 
gold mine back there; and there is an old 
ghost town that only knowledgable boat- 
ers are generally privileged to see. It 
really takes a guide— someone who has 
been there before— to hike from the 
water's edge to the old ghost town. Fran 



Wilson said this is one of the things her 
group plans to do this Easter. 

But as you emerge from the canyon, 
the first thing you generally see is a 
"wall" of debris separating the main 
body of the river from Iceberg Bay To 
the left of this wall is the main body of 
the lake and is sharply contrasted from 
the water you just left and the bay water 
in that it's clear and clean — not muddy 
and full of silt. 

Your first impression when seeing this 
"second" lake might be one of disap- 
pointment. You suddenly realize what 
you have let yourself in for. It's a long, 
long way to the next narrow spot— and 
no place to camp except in Iceberg Bay; 
and it's a long way across Iceberg Bay. 

If it's early in the day, you may escape 
the feeling of disappointment and exper- 
ience instead a feeling of anticipation; 
given birth by the sudden realization 
that there is a lot of new country and 
experiences ahead. 

This particular section of the lake is 
surrounded by cliffs and large canyons 
that seem to almost merge with the 
water. There is an island off to one 
side— good bass fishing between it and 
the shore. 

Then the water narrows again. Along 
this stretch of "narrows," there are sev- 
eral small coves working back into the 
surrounding land. A couple of them, if 

Continued on Page 40 
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by ROGER MITCHELL 



mHE SOUTHWEST is full of mysteries 
and one of the most puzzling is what 
1 1 happened to the ancient people who 
inhabited this area 1000 years ago. What 
happened to the cliff dwellers? What 
caused them to abandon their homes and 
fields and seemingly vanish? Was it 
drought, foreign invader, or what? 

Related to this mystery, an equally 
puzzling story exists in the border coun- 
try of western Arizona and Sonora, 
There, on certain hillsides, can be found 
extensive systems of man-made rock ter- 
races. Why they were built and who built 
them is largely a matter of speculation. 

The ancient people who built these 
terraces are 
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"liincheras Culture" after the Spanish 
won! trincheras, meaning trenches as 
mij'ht be found in a defensive fortifica- 
tion The first and largest Trincheras- 
type ruin to be discovered was in the 
M-mdalena Valley of Northern Sonora. 
Today, the name Trincheras applies to 
bah this specific site as well as the cul- 
ture in general. 

I he Trincheras site in Sonora was f irst 
described by Juan Mateo Manje, a sol- 
dier who accompanied Father Kino 
acniss Northern Mexico in the late 
16HDs. Padre lgnacio Pfefferkorn, an- 
other 18th Century Jesuit missionary, 
al'.u mentioned the ruins in his writings, 
id the turn of the 20th Century, 



that veteran explorer of unknown Mexi- 
co, Carl Lumholtz, spends a whole chap- 
ter in his book, New Trails in Mexico 
describing the Trincheras site. Like most 
of those who followed him, Lumholtz 
thought the terraces must be defensive 
fortifications. No other explanation 
seemed to fit so well. 

As scientific knowledge grows, more 
Trincheras-type sites have been found. 
In the United States, at least seven ter- 
raced hillsides have been found on what 
is now the Papago Indian Reservation, 
and 13 other similar sites have been 
found elsewhere in the Southern Arizona 
border country. Across the border in 
Sonora, Mexico, at least six other sites 



have been identified. It seems reason- 
able to believe, however, that many ad- 
ditional sites await discovery south of the 
border. 

Typically, these Trincheras sites are 
found on hillsides. Walls of rock five-to- 
ten-feet high, forming a terrace ten-to- 
twenty-feet wide, contour horizontally 
around the hillside. There may be sever- 
al dozen of these terraces at any particu- 
lar site. At some locations, like Black 
Mountain near Tucson, man-made trails 
and petroglyphs may be found near the 
ruins. Whether these features were 
made at the same time as the terraces re- 
mains unknown. 

Pottery sherds may be found at many 
of the Trincheras sites. The markings on 
these sherds suggest the Trincheras peo- 
ples may have been a part of the large 
Hohokam Culture from which today's 
Pimas and Papagos may have descend- 
ed. This remains a point of archeological 
controversy. The Hohokams occupied 
mostly the valleys of the Cila, the Salt 
and the Santa Cruz rivers, but their in- 
fluence no doubt spread into adjoining 
areas. Earliest traces of the Hohokam 
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Culture go back to around 300 B.C. Their 
culture grew for 1600 years until it reach- 
ed its zenith around 1300 A D. Then, 
within a century, the Hohokam appears 
to have abandoned their villages and ex- 
tensively irrigated fields, and myster- 
iously dispersed themselves to the four 
winds. 

Today, it is relatively easy to reach 
Trincheras, the best and biggest of these 
terraced hillsides. Mexican Highway No. 
2 more or less parallels the entire border 
in Northern Sonora. At a point 20 miles 
east of Altar and 26 miles west of Santa 
Ana, a dirt road starts south through the 
lonely desert. A sign on the highway 
points to the turnoff and reads "Trin- 
cheras 33 Km." The road is graded dirt, 
and while it is a very good dirt road by 
Mexican rural standards, it is neverthe- 
less very dusty. 

At a point 12 miles south of the paved 
highway, you will cross the old dirt road 
which, at one time, was the main link be- 
tween Santa Ana and Caborca In this 
area is an extensive archeoiogical site 
where a village of ancient Trincheras 
people once lived. The site, named La 
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Palaya after a nearby ranch, covers an 
area two miles long and one-and-one- 
half miles wide. Pottery sherds found 
here are similar to Hohokam pottery 
found north of the border. This pre-Col- 
umbian village was probably occupied 
continuously between 800 and 1100 A D. 
If the terraces at Trincheras were indeed 
a defensive stronghold, they must have 
been used by the people here at La Pal- 
aya, The distance between the two 
points is only seven miles and the pot- 
tery sherds at both locations are identi- 
cal. 

Continuing south on the dirt road, you 
will cross a large sandy wash. Here, you 
will get your first view of the terraced 
hillside to the south. The modern village 
of Trincheras is but a mile beyond. Co 
straight south past the edge of the town 
where the road suddenly ends, blocked 
by the railroad tracks. It is only a short 
walk of a few hundred yards to the 
lowest terraces on the other side of the 
tracks. 

An archeoiogical survey of the area 
produced an abundance of pottery 
sherds, manos, metates, hammerstones 
and shell ornaments. This accumulation 
of artifacts suggests that the site was 
continuously occupied, and did not serve 
solely as a defensive fortification. In ad- 
dition to the rock walled terraces, circu- 
lar rock rings on some of the terraces 
suggest foundation stones for small 
dwellings. 

When you climb the hill from the north 
you can appreciate how difficult it would 
be for an invader to attack the hillside. 
He would have to fight his way up and 
over a never-ending series of walls. The 
defenders would have a strategically ad- 
vantageous position. For this reason, 
everyone who visits the ruins comes 
away with the belief that the terraces 
were defensive fortifications. This theory 
appears the most logical, but it has one 
serious flaw. 

The south side of the hill has little or 
no terraces. If someone wanted to attack 
the hill, all he would have to do is come 
up the unprotected south side and sweep 
over the crest to the defenders below. 
The tables would then be turned in favor 
of the invader. Surely the Trincheras 
people recognized this, yet if this were a 
fortress, why would they leave one side 
unprotected? 

Several alternative theories as to why 
the terraces were built have been 



proposed, but they have even bigger 
flaviv It has been suggested that the 
vail' y was once flooded and this hill pro- 
vided an island retreat from the rising 
watp'i . There is no geologic evidence to 
support this idea, and it is further dis- 
credited by the La Palaya site. How 
could Trincheras people have lived there 
300 years if it were under water? 

Another interesting idea is that the 
ter .ices were built to grow a particular 
typ<' of plant which could not stand the 
harsh direct rays of the sun. By building 
the terraces on the north side of the hill, 
the sunlight would strike the crop at a 
moi <• oblique angle and not directly. This 
theory might have more validity if all the 
ten dees were built on the north slope in 
all locations, but they are not. 

t nrrent archeological thinking seems 
to In- that the terraces were built for sev- 
eral purposes, and while those in Mexico 
mav be 1000 years old, some in Arizona 
may have been built as late as the 1700s 
wh. n the fierce Apache was on the ram- 
{Jitge.;. There may be four basic types of 
Trincheras sites, based on what they 
weir originally used for. First and fore- 
mo, I would be the defensive sites char- 
acterized by stone walls and bastions 
ha\mg a commanding position over the 
sui founding countryside. Next might be 
the habitational sites where the remains 
of muse rings and pottery sherds might 
be lound in great number. 

1 he main Trincheras site seems to fit 
be.-i in this category. A third type might 
be Imilt largely for ceremonial purposes. 
Peliuglyphs rather than pottery sherds 
mii;ht be found here. Several sites in 
An/ona seem to fit this pattern. A fourth 
type terrace site might be built predom- 
inately for agricultural purposes, al- 
though none found to date fit this mold 

firsert readers might look at the ruins 
and I'ome up with still other ideas. What 
do yi iu think took place here? □ 
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Creek 
Onion 



by F. A, BARNES 

THE FIRST time I saw Onion Creek I 
couldn't believe my eyes. That was 
seven years ago. Today, after thread- 
ing my way through the chromatic maze 
of that odorous stream countless times, 
in every season and all kinds of weather, 
I still stand in awe whenever I pause be- 
side the flowing water and look about 
me. 

My wife and 1 were first introduced to 
the sheer loveliness and soaring majesty 
of the complex grottoland of Onion Creek 
by Lin Ottinger, of Ottinger Tours in 
Moab, Utah. To us, that introduction 
was memorable. It showed us a kind of 
natural beauty that we had not known 
existed, absolutely unique, one of a kind, 
in many ways. 

To understand and appreciate the un- 



Onion Creek 
grottoland in 
the winter. 



usual nature of Onion Creek, it is neces- 
sary to know something of the geology of 
the land that surrounds it. 

Only a professional geologist, one 
familiar with the unique structure and 
history of the vast Colorado Plateau of 
the Four Corners area, could fully ex- 
plain the complex geophysical events 
that formed Onion Creek and the strange 
valley it drains. But perhaps a simplified 
description will help those who visit this 
region to gain some degree of under- 
standing of the wonders they are seeing. 

Two major geological events contri- 
buted to the formation of Fisher Valley 
and Onion Creek. One was of such mag- 
nitude that it formed a whole range of 
mountains. The other was smaller, but 
still gigantic by human measure. The 
scale of time against which these events 
occurred is almost beyond human com- 
prehension, but the end results are not 
beyond human appreciation 

Picture a vast, multi-layered land con- 
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Left: A few Onion 
Creek sidecanyons 
can be traveled by 
off-road vehicle 
until the wash 
bottom gets 
too narrow 
for further progress. 
Below: The road 
beside Onion Creek 
travels through 
the gigantic 
exposure of gypsum 
that fills the valley 
above the grotto 
system. The spring 
that gives the creek 
its odor and name 
seeps from this 
mass of colorful 
mineral. 




sisting of many thick and ancient strata 
of sandstone, sediment, volcanic ash, 
mudstone, seabottom limestone, shale 
and the petrified remnants of immense 
Sahara-like deserts. The crust of this 
sprawling land was then several thous- 
and feet thicker than it is now. 

Next, speed up time by a million or 
more to one and watch part of this an- 
cient land being pushed upward, broken 
and cracked, by the irresistible upthrust 
of igneous rock from deep beneath the 
earth's crust. See an enormous "blister" 
form on the tortured land, one in which 
the lava-like rock never actually breaks 
the surface, but instead forms a stupen- 
dous "pimple" of ruptured, bulging 
layers of rock. 

Watch this distorted land again, as the 
same subterranean forces squeeze a 
gigantic mass of gypsum and other pres- 
sure-fluidized salts upward from far be- 
low, upward into some of the sloping 
rock layers near the crown of the 
mountainous bulge formed earlier. This 
massive "gypsqueeze" does not break 
the surface of the land either, but frac- 
tures that surface still more, making it 
more vulnerable to later erosion. 

Now see still more eons of time com- 
pressed, as three, four, five and six 
thousand feet of rock and sediments are 
carried away to the oceans, leaving be- 
hind the harder, more resistant rock for- 
mations, but removing all that was 
broken up by the two violent events de- 
scribed, plus others. Much of these 
countless megatons of rock and sand and 
other deposits are carried away by the 
Colorado River, an ancient waterway 
even then. 

Today, the Colorado River still wends 
its way through this tortured land, but 
those geologic events of so long ago have 
left their mark, a beauty mark, upon a 
region that would otherwise have been 
less magnificent. 

With all the fractured overburden 
gone, the harder core of that ugly "pim- 
ple" on the face of the earth has become 
a lofty and beautiful range of alpine 
mountains, sitting proudly in the midst 
Of vast red -rock, desert-canyon country. 
These are the La Sal mountains of south- 
eastern Utah, the mountains that make 
such a picture-window view from Moab, 
The "gypsqueeze" that intruded into 
deep layers of red-hued sandstone also 
added to the beauty of a land already in- 
credibly lovely. A series of radiating can- 



yons were created by erosion in the re- 
latUely unbroken but tilted strata that 
foniu'd the foothills of the La Sal moun- 
tains Where these canyons encountered 
the i olorado River gorge, that deep and 
narmw gorge broadened, reaching the 
distant mountains. 

This broad, cliff-walled amphitheater 
begins just 13 miles upriver from Moab 
Valley, and is crossed lengthwise by a 
paved state highway, Utah 128. Three 
major canyon-valleys reach from this 
wid'iied nvergorge toward the La Sals. 
One is magnificent Castle Valley, the 
nexl is Professor Valley and the third is 
Fisher Valley, the strange home of Onion 
Creek. 

F i '-her Valley contains three distinct 
regions in its ten-mile length. All three 
are bounded on two sides by the sheer 
wall', and talus slopes of elevated pla- 
teau.. Upper Fisher Valley is essentially 
a v-r.t meadowland, boxed in by these 
walls. It shelters a picturesque cattle 
ranch. 

T hese meadowlands were formed by 
sediments accumulated behind the now- 
exposed "gypsqueeze," which for eons 
served as a sort of "dam." Now, the im- 
mense wall-to-wall gypsum intrusion, 
the second distinct region in Fisher Val- 
ley has been cut through by erosion, 
and slow seepage from the sediments of 
the upper valley, plus rainfall runoff 
from the central valley, have created 
Onnni Creek and its geologically unique 
gorne. 

As the relatively pure waters of this 
stream pass through the pastel-hued 
hill', of eroded gypsum, several small 
springs add highly mineralized water to 
the How. One such, appropriately named 
"Stinking Spring," contributes water 
thai has the pungent odor of garlic or 
onimis, hence the name Onion Creek. 

After passing through the gypsum 
area, Onion Creek cuts deeply into the 
darl red Moenkopi and Cutler deposits 
thai lorm the third and lowest region of 
F|s ier Valley. There, the winding, twist- 
ing .tream has formed an incredible 
maze of very deep and narrow canyons 
and urottos, and branching, rebranching 
side canyons. Here, is the truly unique 
part of Onion Creek. 

Below this miles-long, blood-red grot- 
to, < in ion Creek emerges to flow through 
a short but colorful stretch of open, red- 
sand desert before adding its water to 
the brown flow of the Colorado River. 



Right: Hiking up 
some of the 
numerous side 
canyons from 
Onion Creek 
can he fascinating. 

One contains an 
old mine with this 
old steam winch. 
Beiow: The Onion 
Creek skyline 
is a continually 
changing fantasy 
of weird shapes. 
Onion Creek trickles 
by in the foreground 

Utah 128, the road that travels the river 
gorge upriver from Moab Valley, fords 
Onion Creek midway between the river 
and the red rock ma/.e. 

It would be difficult to imagine how to 




spend a more unusual and inspiring day 
than to explore the full length of Onion 
Creek, between Utah 128 and the 
springs that form the creek at the base of 

Conlimicd on Page 4b 




An Arizona Ghost Town 



Gillette 



SILENCE SHROUDED the crumbling 
walls of the old hotel, once an import- 
ant stage stop. Desert birds that fol- 
lowed us curiously from tree to tree 
seemed unafraid because visitors so sel- 
dom came to this deserted spot. The 
little ghost town of Gillette, forever quiet 
in its desert valley, was hidden by thick- 
els of mesquite and catclaw. Who were 
the people that populated it nearly a cen- 
tury ago? Who was the young outlaw 
who brought his riders once to this iso- 
lated spot? We had come to picnic along 



the Agua Fria river and to take pictures, 
and the story of the deserted ghost town 
that once made frontier history intrigued 
us. 

The tall hill that jutted up back of Gil- 
lette was once the site of the famous Tip 
Top Mine. It was discovered in 1875, and 
other rich discoveries followed. 

The town of Gillette was laid out in 
1878, according to records, and named 
after the superintendent of the Tip Top 
Company, D. B Gillette, Jr. U. S. De- 
puty Surveyor C. B. Foster described it 



by IDA SMITH 



in glowing terms to the Prescotf Enter- 
prise; "a 40-acre tract on a low meas 
overlooking the Agua Fria river, with 
five blocks containing 20 to 60 lots each. 
It will be watered by an acequa (irriga- 
tion trench) from the Agua Fria. Its 
streets will be named Main, California, 
North Pine, Mill and Market." 

Lots sold rapidly. "In a few years," 
said Foster, "we may expect to see 
shade trees growing along the streets of 
Gillette as in Phoenix and Florence." 

During its lifetime, Cillette had, in ad- 




The Burfind Hotel 
was built of native 
stones and adobe. 
It contained 7 units 
around a smalt 
patio. There were 
two corner 
fireplaces. 
Photos f 



Sifcef in Gillette 
where the stage 
stopped with 
p,)\sengers near 
the Huriind Hotel. 



ditiun to the picturesque Burfind Hotel, 
a sl.ige station, general store, post of- 
fice, blacksmith shop, a ten-stamp mill 
and i wo or three saloons, There was no 
schunl at Gillette, but eventually one at 
Tip l op. The peak of Gillette's popula- 
tion was around 100 It was an important 
stat;'' stop for the Black Canyon Stage 
Lin ■ operating between Prescott and 
Phornix. The stage crossed the river to 
get lo Gillette and again on leaving, re- 
gardless of high water. There was no 
bridge. In addition to the hazards of 
crossing the river, history records sev- 
eral spectacular holdups of the Black 
Canyon Stage. 

F ive years after the discovery of silver 
at "I ip Top, the mining company moved 
its mill from Gillette up to Tip Top. A 
road was graded through. Water was 
pumped from various places, including 
Boulder Creek, During its prosperity, 
Tip lop had a population of around 1000. 
Gillette was still the important stage stop 
and [iost office, and remained so until 
the I ip Top mines closed down and the 
railmad replaced the stage line. Gil- 
lette's history covered about 15 years, 
from 1878 to 1893. 




It is estimated that three million dol- 
lars worth of silver was recovered from 
the Tip Top mines. Operations ceased 
when the ore bodies, recoverable with 
the equipment of that time, ran out. The 
price of silver, which had been a dollar 
an ounce, dropped to 40 cents, making 
further effort impossible. 

"All they had to work with," said the 
late Oscar Wager of Phoenix, "was hand 
windlass and blast. Air compression and 
gasoline engines were unknown. They 
could only go so deep and then had to 
quit. The old-timers just scraped it over. 
There's silver and tungsten and some 
gold," Wager was positive. "All that's 
needed is capital and modern machinery 
to bring it to the surface." 

In 1878, Edgar E. Lincoln came to Tip 
Top and established mining interests 
there. A year later, Mrs. Lincoln came 
with their family; two boys and small 
daughter, Maude. A second daughter, 
Norma, was born to them while living at 
their Tip Top-Gillette home. 

One day Mrs. Lincoln and the children 
went down to call on the lady at the stage 
station. While they were visiting, a band 
of young men rode up. Their leader 



asked if they could have something to 
eat. While the women were preparing 
the food, the young men practiced target 
shooting, Mrs. Lincoln's little boys, who 
seldom missed anything, watched with 
interest. Soon, they casually sauntered 
into the house. "We heard them talk- 
ing," the boys whispered to their 
mother, "and we think they're bandits." 

The women placed the food on the 
table and while the strangers were 
eating, they quietly hurried up the hill 
toward the mine. They met the men 
coming down. 

When they returned to the dining 
room, their guests were gone. They had 
left a pile of silver coins on the table and 
this note, "Billy the Kid never harmed 
women or children." 

Around that time there were three out- 
laws who called themselves "Billy the 
Kid." History does not record all of their 
travels, 

"Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Lincoln were my 
grandparents," says Lorna Lockwood, 
Arizona's first and only woman Supreme 
Court Justice and past Chief Justice. 
Their daughter, Maude, married Alfred 
C. Lockwood. They were my parents. Be- 
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Fireplace chimney; 
all that is left of 
the William W. [Billy} Cook 
home at Gillette. 
Photo by Moullon Smith. 

fore my mother married, she was the 
first school teacher in Douglass, Ari- 
zona." 

Justice Lorna Lockwoori's father, the 
late Justice Alfred C. Lockwood, was one 
of the best-known jurists in western 
United States. 

Miss Lockwood' 5 great uncle, Dr. Lin- 
coln, came to Arizona from California, 
where he had been in the big gold rush. 
Dr. Lincoln established the ferry at Er- 
.henberg, Arizona, and was later killed 
by the Indians. 

"My grandmother, Mrs. Edgar Lin- 
coln, came on the first passenger train 
from San Francisco to Maricopa City," 
says Justice Lorna Lockwood. "I still 
have the train ticket that brought them. I 
also have my grandmother's organ that 
was transported to Gillette part way by 
stage and part way in a sling betwen two 
mules." 

The late Oscar Wager's parents oper- 
ated the stage station at Gillette during 
1892-1893, together with a restaurant, 
bar and feed stable. The family came to 
Arizona in 1884. At one time, they 
owned the El Dorado, Fourth of J uly and 
76 mines near Tip Top. 

Later, Oscar served in the Span- 
ish-American War in 1898, in Bucky 
O'Neil's troop; and in France during 
World War I . For a year, in 1903, he was 
a prison guard at the Yuma Territorial 
Prison. 

It was also from Oscar Wager's remi- 
niscences that we were able to piece to- 
gether certain parts of the early history 
of Tip Top and Cillette. 

The mines at Tip Top were producing 
ten-pound bars of silver valued at $160 a 
bar. While the company's mill was on a 
bank at Gillette near the Agua Fria river, 
the ore was carried down the hill part 
way by mule and burro trains, and the 
rest of the way into Cillette by wagon. 
The return trip carried water from the 
Agua Fria up to the mines. "They called 
it a nine-mile trip," said Oscar, "not as 
the crow flies. A crow couldn't fly up 
there without hitting the mountain!" 

After the ore was milled into ten- 
pound bars, it was taken by wagon to the 
First National Bank in Phoenix, One day, 
some men from the vicinity had to make 
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atrip to Phoenix and agreed to take 15 or 
20 bars to the bank. Enroute, one of the 
bar:- disappeared and was never heard of 
again, intermittently, for several years, 
treasure hunters dug up the earth be- 
tween Gillette and Phoenix trying to find 
it. 

Somewhere in the Gillette ruins are 
the h 'mains of the home once owned by 
Jacl' Swilling and his second wife. Swil- 
ling was one of the founders of Phoenix, 
Arizona. He died in the Yuma prison 
wheif he had been sent on a fraudulent 
chame. Swilling and his group founded 
the i ity of Phoenix on the site of a van- 
ished pre-Columbian metropolis, and 
laid nut their irrigation canals where the 
prehistorics had established the first irri- 
gation system in the Southwest. The city 
of Phoenix today owes its beginning to 
the perseverance of Jack Swilling. 

An old fireplace chimney stands where 
once the ranch house of William W. 
(Billy) Cook stood. At one time, Cook 
was i he sheriff of Maricopa County. His 
ranch house burned down and his wife 
lost her life in the fire. In later years, 
Cook owned another ranch along the 
Agu-t Fria which became the site of the 



Maricopa Audubon Wildlife Sanctuary. 

Some years ago, an attempt was made 
to convert Gillette into a dude ranch. 
Cabins were built and the old hotel re- 
paired. But it was on the wrong side of 
the river. When the river was high the 
guests could not get across. For a long 
time Gillette was owned by homestead- 
ers. Then it was sold to the Bard Cattle 
Company. 

The dreams of the silver miners, the 
U. 5. Deputy Surveyor and others, lie 
forgotten in the silent ruins and in the 
yellowed pages of old newspapers. 

The streets of Gillette are overgrown 
with desert shrubbery, but one lone olive 
tree stands as a reminder that dreams 
are important incentives even in a world 
of inevitable changes. 

The ghost town lies about 50 miles 
north of Phoenix, Arizona, and about a 
mile west of the Black Canyon Highway. 
Its ruins have been dismantled by wind 
and rain and damaged by vandals. From 
the Agua Fria river (if one can get across 
it], the road is rough and rocky. The river 
winds among willows and cottonwoods, 
sometimes like a blue ribbon, sometimes 
like a sweeping torrent. □ 
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mHEN WE are roaming the desert 
back-country and encounter wash- 
ed-out tracks, sandy washes or 
sleep, rocky grades, it is merely a matter 
ol "putting it in four-wheel-drive" to 
traverse these difficulties. At such 
times, we often discuss what it must 
have been like to cross the Great Mojave 
! 'sert 60 or more years ago. Intrepid, 
indeed, were the early-day motorists 
who, by the thousands, crossed the hot 
heart of this arid region during their 
journey to the golden land of milk and 



by MARY FRANCES STRONG 
photos by JERRY STRONG 

Chalcedony roses can be used 
"a la natural" in jewelry 
as this pendant demonstrates. 
They also tumble well 
and a few specimens are 
targe enough for slabbing. 



honey— Southern California. 

Eleven miles east of Ludlow, Califor- 
nia, lies an abandoned six-mile section of 
the National Old Trails Road— once the 
main artery across the Mojave Desert. 
Much to our surprise, exploration along 
the road not only produced old bottles 
and memorabilia, but also two interest- 
ing mining operations, a scenic four- 
wheel-drive trail and a rock collecting lo- 
cale— all within a radius of 10 miles. The 
National Old Trails Road offered "some- 
thing for everybody." 



the country surrounding the perlite quarries contains nice chalcedony roses. Speci- 
mens are scarce close to the road, but scouting around could fill a rock sack. 
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We had been checking out the new ac- 
cess route to the Bristol Mountains chal- 
cedony rose area and found two giant 
culverts, under the freeway, gave good 
access to the location. Large roses ap- 
peared to be rather scarce immediately 
adjacent to the road and perlite quarries. 
However, we picked up a good, one- 
pound specimen for cutting and could 
have easily filled a small rock sack dur- 
ing the hour or so we spent at the locale. 

The Klondyke Perlite Deposits, as this 
region is known, was first mined in 1948 
for experimental purposes. Perlite oc- 
curs here in irregular to lenticular beds, 
interbedded with tuffaceous sediments, 
tuff and rhyolite flows. It is a sizable de- 
posit. In late 1952, the American Perlite 
Corporation began open pit mining. The 
beds were blasted and the ore loaded on 
trucks for hauling to a crushing and 
screening plant at Klondyke siding. 

Our checking trip concluded, we were 
headed south, towards the highway, 
when we decided to explore an old road 
running east that had been noted on pre- 
vious trips. It quickly became apparent 
this was not just another desert trail. Al- 
most at once, colorful, broken bottles 
were seen on both sides of the road. 
Among them were blob-top and blown - 
in-the-mold types which included a large 
green "W. B. Caldwell's Syrup Pepsin" 
and "Chamberlains Med." 

In about a mile, we junctioned with a 
road leading south to Klondyke Siding 
(only tamarisk trees remain at the site). 
It was marked by the familiar metal pole 
used for early Automobile Club signs. 
"We must be following a section of the 
original National Old Trails Road," I ex- 
claimed. By now, our interest was really 
aroused and we became as excited as 
hounds upon picking up the scent of a 
fox. There is a special thrill in traveling 
routes of the pioneers and always the 
possibility of finding an old bottle or 



Bottles Along 

the National Old Trail 



Tin' next three miles were rough and 
resembled a giant washboard as it dip- 
ped through numerous small washes 
that i ut the broad alluvial fan. Obvious- 
ly, llns had not been a fast-track route. 

Ai .mother junction, a skeletal road led 
souili to Siberia Siding where stone ruins 
and iwo palm trees still survive. These 
sidiims spotted across the desert were 
the life-lines for the first motorists. 
Wairr, and sometimes gasoline, could 
be Obtained in emergencies, 

Fmm Siberia Siding we continued 
slow ly southeast and eventually reached 
Smoke Tree Wash. The previous day we 
had iour-wheeled up this broad sandy 
waNrcourse for many miles. Four- 
wherl-drive is advised due to stretches 
of di'ep sand through groves of smoke 
tree-- and several rough, rocky sections. 
We i ollected a few obsidianites and a 
couple of colorful jasp-agate specimens 
along the way, but they were not plenti- 
ful i nough to be considered a field trip 
are. i 

Alter crossing the wash, the National 
Old frails Road turned abruptly south 
and a high, rounded cinder cone loomed 
ahe.nl on the east. The road became 
sandy and, after crossing another wash, 
it turned east and climbed the lower 
flanks of Dish Hill. 

We found ourselves on a section of the 
road which was still in fair condition. 
Hat nl-buiit rock work supported the road 
25 In 30 feet above heavy sand that had 
been wind-deposited along the base of 
the i inder cone. We were fascinated by 
the beauty of the rock work— perfectly 
fitted mosaics done years ago. Storms 
have taken their toll and cut back into the 



Weathered buildings 
and ore bins mark the site 
of the cinder mine 
which operated in the '50s. 
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Photo courtesy State of California, Department of Transportation, San Bernardino Division. 

The National Old Trails Road across the Mojave Desert required constant hand 
maintenance during the 70s to keep the traffic rolling. 
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Freeway engtneers utilized local material for their road work and provided huge 
culverts which give access to the collecting area. 



road until, in a few places, there was 
barely footing for a car. 

Evidence of car trouble was seen all 
along the road and the number of dis- 
carded parts was amazing. J erry is inter- 
ested in such things and we stopped of- 
ten to examine them. 

Slowly driving around Dish Hill, we 
made the "discovery of the day." 
"Stop," I hollered and jumped out. I 
could hardly believe my eyes. Perched 
on the embankment was a jelly glass. 
Complete with lid and tinted purple, its 
remaining contents had been sun-baked, 
stone hard. I was mighty tickled, since I 
collect fruit jars and old canning equip- 
ment. I was also pleased to have been 
the one who spotted it. "Old Dad" sits 
higher and always seems to see every- 
thing first. 

Completing the drive to Trojan Siding, 
we side-tracked up Dish Hill to look over 
a cinder mine operation. Active in the 
SOs, it is now idle, though large reserves 
of cinder remain. They are composed of 
scoriaceous fragments which range from 
dark-red to black in color. This material 
has great strength, making it valuable 
for use as an aggregate in plaster and 
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stucco. Open pit mining was used and 
the blasted rock fed into a conveying, 
crushing and screening system. Coarse 
and fine aggregate was produced. Only 
collapsing loading bins and two wooden 
camp buildings remain today. 

From here, we headed south under the 
railroad tracks to join Highway 66. Rem- 
nants of the Old National Trails Road 
could have been followed four miles east 
to the site of Bagdad. Now, completely 
razed, it was once an important link in 
the chain of mini-communities that 
served the railroad and the Road. 

Following the completion of the 
Atlantic & Pacific Railroad (now Santa 
Fe) in 1883, a wagon trail developed 
along the right-of-way between Daggett 
and Needles. This route became the 
National Old Trails Road when automo- 
biles came into general use. Never more 
than three miles from the railroad, it was 
a safer route across the desert than the 
existing Old Government Road nearly 40 
miles north. Emergency water could be 
obtained at all the sidings and most of 
the "little towns" offered gasoline, sup- 
plies and some type of overnight accom- 
modations. 



By 1923, the National Old Trails Road 
had become the main highway across the 
Mojave Desert. Generally eight feet 
wide along its entire length from 
Barstow to Needles, it was plagued with 
such inconveniences as chuck holes, 
sandy stretches, dust and more dust plus 
gut-shaking, rocky, rough sections which 
took their toll of man and automobile. 
Two days of hard driving, mostly in sec- 
ond or low gear, were required to cover 
the 170 miles. 

In the reminiscences of E. Q. Sullivan, 
first State Highway District Engineer for 
District VIII which included San Bernar- 
dino County, he recalls that over 300 ve- 
hicles a day traveled the road en route to 
Southern California. Passing was impos- 
sible and cars became bunched together 
in long lines behind the lowest one. 
When opposing traffic was met, drivers 
were supposed to "turn out" leaving two 
wheels in one rut and, hopefully, keep- 
ing the other one on the shoulder. 

Such conditions resulted in unusual 
accidents. The new District Engineer 
was to learn this during his initial inspec- 
tion trip between Barstow and Needles. 
He had been advised his first priority 
was to improve the desert section of the 
National Old Trails Road. 

Justly proud of his brand new Reo, 
Sullivan was determined to complete the 
trip in one day. At one point, a long cara- 
van of cars was met. Just as a pass was 
being completed, one car swung back 
into the tracks. Automobile sides scrap- 
ed together and, since the other car had 
a large kerosene stove tied to its side, 
the Reo took quite a beating. 

The road had also taken its toll. All of 
the Reo's brake rods had crystallized and 
broken. In addition, its wiring had 
shaken loose. After 20 hours of driving, 
Sullivan arrived in Needles at 11 P.M. 
sans any brakes or lights. It had been a 
long, one-day drive! On his return trip, 
an overnight stop was made at Ludlow. 

At one time, the county had oiled the 
National Old Trails Road in an attempt to 
improve it, This treatment had not been 
successful and the surface had long since 
disappeared. However, Sullivan had 
noted a ten-mile stretch near Chambless 
that had remained in good condition. 
Since oiling of dirt roads had fallen into 
disfavor, he pondered the reasons why 
one small section had held up. He kept 
thinking about this as he formulated his 
plans. 
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Sullivan finally obtained samples from 
th i* successfully oiled section and 
ex.imined them under magnification. He 
discovered the voids in the aggregate 
wen 1 not filled by oil but that the parti- 
cles were thoroughly coated. Examina- 
ticn of oiled road which had failed dis- 
closed the voids between particles filled 
with, oil. A new method of improving dirt 
ro.uls was being discovered! 

Using the wind, dust was removed 
from the road surface by dragging, then 
regulated amounts of oil were applied to 
thi winnowed particles that remained, 
Tr.i) fic was allowed to consolidate it with 
help from continuous reshaping by 
gnulers and broom drags. For his pion- 
eeung efforts in road construction, 
Engineer Sullivan is considered "the 
father of light bituminous pavements." 

I he successful surfacing of the "road 
acmss the Mojave Desert" brought en- 
gineers from all over the West as well as 
from desert countries throughout the 
world. They came to study the new tech- 
nique which improved desert roads when 
lack of finances prevented conventional 
paving. In just years, Engineer Sullivan 
and his crews make it possible to race 
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across the Mojave Desert at 35 miles per 
hour and easily make the trip in one day! 

Passing years brought many improve- 
ments to the National Old Trails Road. 
For many decades, travelers knew it as 
U, S. Highway 66. Fame came late in life 
when a television series romanticized the 
adventures one might experience follow- 
ing the route across the United States. 
Today, a modern four-lane freeway 
across the desert (Interstate 40) replaces 
it. However, large segments of Highway 
66 are still in use and bear the name of 
"Old National Trails Highway." Several 
sections of the original route remain and 
the Klondyketo Trojan Siding portion is 
probably the most well-defined. 

Exploring along the old road brings 
on waves of nostalgia and visions of the 
"good old days." It is a time to recall the 
endeavors of stalwart men and women 
who opened up the West— first by 
wagon, then by automobile. It is good to 
recall their courage and way-of-life, 
based on the Golden Rule. Above all 
else, they loved their family, their land 
and their country. We, who follow in 
their footsteps, would do well to emulate 
their ideals □ 
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by JIM PRICE 



R/ght: The original 
Grapevine as 
viewed in 7979. 
Below: Wooden 
guard rails on the 
Ridge Route were 
heralded for 
Rm saving many lives. 
Photos from 
California 
Highways by 
Ben Blow. 



mANY DRIVERS, whisking along 
California's Interstate 5 between 
Los Angeles and Bakersfield, are 
unaware of the Ridge Route, a narrow, 
twisty cement ribbon which pre-dates 
the existing eight-lane freeway by some 
55 years. And further, most drivers 
probably don't care that such a road is 
still in driving condition. But there are 
those few, both old-timers who drove the 
Ridge Route in the '20s and '30s and 
some adventuresome souls of today, who 
take advantage of a true driving adven- 
ture, namely driving the old Ridge Route 
in the '70s. 

The first road between Los Angeles 
and Bakersfield followed a lengthy, 
twisty route from Newhall up San Fran- 
cisquito Canyon to Elizabeth Lake, west 
through Fairmont to Tejon Pass and then 
down Grapevine Canyon to the San Joa- 
quin Valley below. Thorpe's Road Atlas 
of 1911 shows every twist and turn of this 
road — it must truly have been an ordeal. 
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A bond election in 1910 led to the for- 
mation of the California Highway Com- 
mission in 1911. The Commission started 
with a budget of $18 million. Mr. J. B. 
Woodson and Mr. W. Lewis Clark, of 
Division IV (south to the Kern County 
line) and Division VII (Los Angeles 



County line and South) respectively, 
had, as one of their prime road-building 
responsibilities, the job of connecting 
Los Angeles and the San Joaquin Valley 
with a new, high-speed State Highway. 
Mr. Clark surveyed several possibilities 
for the Los Angeles County portion of the 
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road San Francisquito, Bouquet, Sole- 
dad .ind Mint Canyons, all four of which 
fanned out from Newhall like spokes of a 
whe^l However, all were rejected due to 
lengiti. So, "Clark girded his loins, 
cinched up some pack mules, and went 
over I he top via what today is the Ridge 
Rouir, which then was as trailless as the 
snov. that Peary saw about the Pole." 
Con .[ruction engineers literally blazed a 
trail building a highway where no 
grades or trails existed, while contend- 
ing with poor water supplies for workers 
and .inimals 

Meanwhile, Mr. Woodson had two 
majni problems on the Kern County end 
of thi road. From Bakersfield to the 
Grapevine, the road has to pass 
"thmugh five miles of the worst adobe 
soil fhat can be imagined. It was so bad 
thai .1 strong horse could not drag a light 
buguy through it after a rain ..." Then, 
the l oad had to traverse Grapevine Can- 
yon thus crossing Grapevine Creek, 
known for the frequency of its flash 
flod Is, The adobe swamp was conquered 
by ,111 absolutely straight cement ribbon, 
dubbed the 17-Mile Tangent. The road 
up I .rapevine Canyon was built far up 
the hillsides for protection from wash- 
out 1 . 

Oil paving of the road was completed 
in 1u15 at a cost of close to $2 million. 
The Ridge Route per se— from Corman 
to Castaic— had 642 turns in its 36 miles, 
equivalent to 97 complete circles! Ce- 
ment paving was completed in 1919 at 
whii h time the road was heralded as a 
gre.it boon to California transportation 
whii h "(cut) off 60 miles of distance by 
the old route between Bakersfield and 
l_6s Angeles and (enabled) automobile 
Stages to make better time between the 
potnis named than the train," The tortu- 
ous irip took, at best, 12 hours. Later, 
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the road was straightened and widened 
and an asphalt surface was laid. In driv- 
ing the road now, one can see the older 
cement road twisting across the newer 
asphalt paving. 

Respect for the road was uniform 
among drivers of autos, trucks and any 
other conveyances which pulled the 
Grapevine and the R;dge Route. A truck- 
er recalls: "We used to pull into Green- 
field (about 10 miles south of Bakers- 
field) late in the afternoon and wait for 
the pavement to cool. The highway was 



lined with hay trucks, livestock rigs, pip- 
ers, tankers, fruit tractors. The drivers 
walked around, testing tires and check- 
ing oil . . . and after the sun went down, 
the long climb began." 

One of the welcome stops along the 
way was Sandberg's, where travelers 
could stop to cool their engines after the 
long, hot climb up the Grapevine in the 
summer or sit inside by a roaring fire 
with a cup of fresh coffee in the winter, A 
1956 newspaper article reported that 
Sandberg's owners, "Sara and Lucky 
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Stevens are planning to rebuild it to its 
former beauty." However, a mid-60' s 
article stated that Sandberg's "burned 
down about three years ago" which is 
easily verified when one finds the 
present-day lonely cement foundation 
where Sandberg's Inn once stood. 

The Ridge Route was adequate for a 
few years, but the growth of Southern 
California pcinted up the need for a new, 
high-speed road over that route. The 
new road was begun in 1927, and was 
routed through the canyons rather than 
up on the Ridge. The road was a three- 
lane road ovsr most of the stretch, save 
the Grapvine which was four. The Auto- 
mobile Club had campaigned long and 
hard for this road, pointing out in 1933 
that savings would be realized in operat- 
ing costs, in power due to lessened 
grades, and, most importantly, in time 
by truckers. Consequently, the new 
road, which cost $3 million to build, 
would pay for itself in the first three 
years nine times over! The new road was 
opened on October 29, 1933, cutting off 
yet another eight miles of the distance 
from Gorman to Castaic. There was little 
nostalgic lament about the old Ridge 
Route. A patrolman on the old road re- 
calls that "the traffic just stopped com- 
ing. Within a few months, most of the 
gas stations and tourist stops had burned 
to the ground for one reason or an- 
other," 

The new road was none too safe, 
though. A 1948 article suggested a sign 
be erected at both ends of the road stat- 
ing: "You are now approaching one of 
the world's most dangerous highways." 
Due to the three-lane road, steep grades, 
slow trucks, impatient motorists, vari- 
able and inclement weather, and run- 
away trucks with flaming brakes, a num- 
ber of bad accidents occurred on the 
road. 

Again, increasing traffic dictated a 
wider road, and after World War II,- 
expansion to four lanes all the way was 
begun. The four-lane road, a major en- 
gineering feat, was completed in 1951. 
However, four lanes still proved to be too 
narrow. Runaway trucks continued to be 
a problem on the down side of the Grape- 
vine (the small town of Crapevine was 
completely wiped off its roadside loca- 
tion in at least two accidents). On the up 
side, a slow-moving truck passing an 
even slower-moving truck would cause a 
line of cars to build up in each lane most 
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of the way to the bottom of the grade. So, 
the Crapevine was expanded to eight 
lanes in 1960 and the whole road was in- 
creased to eight lanes in the early 70s as 
part of the Interstate 5 highway pro- 
gram. 

It is possible to travel at least portions 
of all the roads which have borne the 
name of the Ridge Route, and exploring 
these various old roads makes an excel- 
lent Southern California weekend junket. 

The pre-Ridge Route road is complete- 
ly traversed by existing paved roads. Old 
Highway 138 from Gorman to Fairmont 
and San Francisquito Canyon Road from 
Lake Hughes to Castaic. The portion of 
the road from Fairmont to Lake Hughes 
is discernible from the air; it's a twisty 
dirt road which heads due south from 
Fairmont. 

The 1915 Ridge Route is the real 
driving adventure of the group. The road 
is completely intact and passable from 
Castaic to Gorman. At Castaic, exit In- 
terstate 5 toward Lake Hughes (it's so 
marked), and turn north on Ridge Route 
Road at the stop sign. The road changes 
from modern pavement to the cement 
ribbon of 1919 in two miles, and one is 
immediately thrust backwards in time. 
The cement and asphalt climb to the top 
of the Ridge, passing Martin's ranch, a 
frequent stop of yesteryear. The Ridge 
Route is maintained to its intersection 
with the Templeton Highway which exits 
1-5 and runs east to a power plant. 

Beyond this junction, a sign warns 
"Not a Through Road," but in this in- 
stance, it means that the road is not* 
maintained further on. The road twists 
up hills, down canyons, makes hairpin 
turns in tight spots, and finally reaches 
Reservoir Summit (elevation 3883) 
where a large clearing affords an excel- 
lent view of the road behind. Continuing, 
the traveler winds more, and still more, 
finally reaching the only difficult portion 
of the road: a stretch buried by a land- 
slide. But even passenger cars can make 
it with a running start, so fear not. 

The next point of interest is the foun- 
dation of the Tumble Inn, a lodging stop 
on the Ridge, The road, climbing once 
again, reaches Liebre Summit (elevation 
4233), then drops slightly into Sandberg 
Here, one must look carefully to find the 
cement foundation where the Sandberg 
Inn stood. The route then begins a preci- 
pitous drop to Highway 138 where one 
then heads west toward I -5. However, 
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before reaching the Interstate, exit to the 
notfh toward Gorman. You are then back 
on the Ridge Route, and a weather-beat- 
en sign riddled with bullet holes an- 
nouncing "Gorman" assures the cor- 
rectness of the route and captures the 
age nf the road. It will not be possible to 
pid up the old road again until reaching 
Leb' |i , after which a few miles of cement 
can be traversed down to the narrowest 
par bf Grapevine Canyon. 

The only other drivable portion of the 
road can be reached from the new town 
of < .rapevine by heading south on a 
frontage road, past the remains of an old 
auto court, then up the hill. The trip is 
ruddy interrupted by a fence, beyond 
whii h is the four-lane expanse of 1-5 go- 
ing down the Grapevine. 

Sulfice it to say that the Ridge Route is 
a a b.1 driving experience, riddled with 
nosi.ilgia and beautiful scenery. It is 
suggested, by the way, that a shovel be 
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taken along to clear away any debris en- 
countered on the road. This is an es- 
pecially good trip in the spring when 
oceans of wildf lowers are in bloom. 

Traveling the four-lane road is less re- 
warding than the twisting Ridge Route; 
there isn't much of it left. Between Cas- 
taic and the Templeton Highway exit, 
the four-lane is one-half of 1-5. At this 
point, the old four-lane road branches off 
and heads down Violin Canyon. It con- 
tinues for five miles until one is abruptly 
greeted with a "Road Closed" sign. 
Pyramid Dam in Piru Gorge has just 
been completed, and the road beyond 
this point is mostly under water. (Might 
be an interesting Scuba dive someday!) 
A short portion of the four-lane can be 
traveled by exiting 1-5 on Hungry Valley 
Road about four miles south of Gorman 
This was Caswell, and a weathered ser- 
vice station frame sits on the side of the 
road. This exit will be the main entry to 



Pyramid Lake when it is opened for re- 
creation. The rest of the four-lane is part 
of the existing 1-5 from this point on. In- 
cidentally, the up side of the Grapevine 
was the four-lane road. 

Anyone who drove the Ridge Route 
many years ago can't help but wonder at 
the incredible differences in the first and 
most recent versions of the roads bear- 
ing the same name. Two lanes, then 
three, then four and now eight. Could it 
ever be a bigger, more splendid example 
of highway engineering than it is now? 
No doubt the same question was asked in 
1915,1933,1951... □ 
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NEVER ENOUGH TIME 

Continued from Page 19 

you are in the mood for exploration, push 
into the cliffs like gnarled fingers, seem- 
ingly determined to grasp as much of the 
kind as possible There are bass here, 
too. But more important, there is a twist- 
ing land that seems to beat upon your 
consciousness with its difference. 

These long coves seem to have no rea- 
son for their being. They start some dis- 
tance off the lake and appear to have al- 
ways been there, deep and mysterious. 

But there's not much time for sight- 



seeing. It's still a long way to Sandy 
Point; your next camping spot, 

Once through these narrows, you real- 
ly experience a touch of disappointment. 
Or at least your arms do. Here's another 
lake— a big one. But happiness over- 
comes the threat of distance because 
there, across the lake, are sandy 
beaches, glistening in the afternoon sun; 
beckoning, promising. 

Sandy Point is a popular camping 
area— mainly because there is simply no 
other place to camp for several miles in 
any direction. The point juts into the 
water, forming another narrow section in 
the lake. The sandy beaches almost com- 
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Author shows off five-pound bass 
taken during canoe trip 
on Lake Mead, 

pletely surround this huge point. You 
can camp anywhere on either side of 
Sandy Point, 

Another surprise will perhaps greet 
you here. The water is suddenly several 
degrees warmer than it was back at 
Pierce Ferry. 

If your destination is South Cove, 
you're just about there. This means 
camping at Sandy Point can be even 
more relaxing. It's just a short canoe trip 
from here to your destination and you 
can take as much time as you like. 

If you planned on making it to Temple 
Bar, you can run out of time at Sandy 
Point early in the morning. It's a long 
way— and, again, few places to camp in 
between . 

If you are a gung-ho canoeist and are 
more interested in canoeing than in see- 
ing the lake and its surrounding land, 
there really is no problem. Two strong 
men can push a canoe all the way from 
Pierce Ferry to Temple Bar in one day— 
if they are determined enough. Although 
I've never known anyone to do it. 

Beyond Sandy Point, the lake widens 
once again for about five miles. Then, 
back into another canyon. This one is 
known as Virgin Canyon— and there is a 
beautiful camping spot about half way 
through this canyon known as Gregg's 
Hideout. There used to be a dirt road 
into this spot, but the rains of last sum- 
mer washed it out and at the time of this 
writing, it had not been repaired. 

Out of Virgin Canyon, the canoeist is 
suddenly confronted with more camping 
areas than he dreamed possible the 
night before. There are numerous coves, 
every one of them an ideal place to 
camp. 

This is the upper part of Lake Mead; 
there are few boats and few people; at 
least it seems that way. But from Virgin 
Bay on to the dam, the boats begin to 
thicken. 

It's a part of the lake that can be ex- 
plored after the upper reaches have been 
conquered. But to me, the part of the 
lake I have described here is more than 
enough to keep a group busy for several 
weeks, for several trips. 

And by the way, I did not get any pic- 
tures of those desert bighorn sheep; in- 
stead, I caught a five-pound bass. □ 
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No. 8 in hardness 

P 1 1 E HAVE often wondered what went 
I I I through the mind of the German 
LAJ mineralogist, Fredrich Moris, when 
he decided to devise a hardness scale. 
He prohably had no difficulty deciding 
about the softer minerals, but he must 
have had many conferences with himself 
about the harder ones. 

There is a fairly large number of min- 
erals (most of them very interesting) be- 
tween 7 and 8 in hardness This should 
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have caused him no sleepless nights. 
After he chose topaz for number 8, then 
the insomnia must have set in. In our 
ininds, he could have had three channels 
of thought. 

First, he must have known that there 
were very few minerals over 8 in hard- 
ness. He must have pondered his origin- 
al decision of making a scale of 10, and 
no doubt wondered why go beyond 8. 

Second, he probably explained away 
some of the problem by assuming that 
future mineralogists would find many 
more minerals above 8. If he thought 
thus, history has not borne him out. 

Third, regardless of the first two 
thoughts, and any decisions resulting, 
there were two well known and relatively 
common minerals harder than topaz. 
One, corundum, was definitely harder, 
and another, diamond, was many times 
harder. Thus, his original thinking must 
have seemed valid, Many people, well 
and poorly acquainted with mineralogy, 
have questioned the upper portion of the 
hardness scale. 

We doubt if any of the questioning 
was directed at the accuracy of the min- 
erals chosen for 8, 9 and 10, Certainly, 
each is harder than the one below, but 
the question that arises is simply, "why 
bother?" We shall discuss the relative 
hardness of the other two minerals in our 
next columns. Good choice or not, topaz 
is number 8, and we shall discuss it. 

Regardless of where it stands relative 
to any others on the scale, the choice 
seems a good one to us. It is the only 
reasonably common mineral that stands 
as the hardest of the group above 7. To- 
paz reminds us as a sort of wall enclosing 
a group of interesting minerals that are 
only slightly softer. Most of us do not 
really expect to find many that are 
harder than 8, 

Topaz is an aluminum fluo-silicate, 
which puts it in a class by itself. Miner- 
als that are aluminum silicates plus one 
or more other elements are common, 
but any sort of combination with the gas 
fluorine is rare 

The mineral has another characteristic 
which is somewhat unusual — it cleaves 
in only one direction; parallel to the base 
of the crystal There are other minerals 
that have only a single cleavage, and 
most are soft, but there is a far larger 
group that has more than one cleavage. 
This single cleavage of topaz is inter- 
esting. It is very easy to initiate a split 



across the crystal. In fact, it is very diffi- 
cult to find a crystal or rough piece of 
topaz under any condition that does not 
show at least one cleavage face This 
face is very brilliant and very smooth. 
With this cleavage, topaz also shows a 
good conchoidal fracture. Thus, almost 
any rough piece of topaz will show 
curved, somewhat dish-tike surfaces 
over it, but virtually always there will be 
that pair of flat, shiny faces, opposite 
and parallel to each other. 

In spite of all these interesting fea- 
tures, the name topaz has led a double 
life and it is greatly misunderstood by 
most of the population. Nearly everyone 
has heard of topaz, but most would not 
know it if they saw it. 

This double life evidently started in 
the very beginning, The name is thought 
to be from the Creek— topazos, to seek. 
The word was evidently used in connec- 
tion with an island in the Red Sea, which 
was usually covered with fog. The island 
is now owned by Egypt and called Zeber- 
get. When it was owned by the British, it 
was known as St. John. 

The reason for the seeking of the is- 
land was a gem material found there 
which, in the early centuries A.D., evi- 
dently was called topaz. Something hap- 
pened namewise, however, for the gem 
on the island is now called peridot. 

Most topaz is colorless. Colored ma- 
terial from many locations fades, thus no 
doubt much of the colorless material was 
once of some color. The color that is most 
common is blue, but surprisingly, most 
people do not realize it exits. In our 
minds, there is nothing more beautiful 
than a fine blue topaz gem. The color 
that is next most common is yellow or 
orange. Using the word common in con- 
nection with yellow or orange topaz is 
really a mistake, as neither of them real- 
ly are common. Yellow topaz, known 
usually as golden topaz, is not extremely 
rare, but fine flawless gems bring a high 
price. The orange, known as imperial to- 
paz, is rare and good clear gems are ex- 
pensive. A few other colors, such as red 
and green, are known but very rare. The 
red or pink topaz on the market today is 
produced from orange topaz by heat 
treatment. 

There is NO smoky topaz! Hereby 
hangs a tale. 

Somewhere back in the beginning of 
our modern trend toward possession of 
gems, the imperial color of topaz struck 
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buyer s as one to possess. As it was rare, 
the demand could not be satisfied. 
Whenever this happens, someone looks 
arourd for a substitute. It was found in 
quart,- Citrine, a color closely matching 
impen.il topaz, was obtained by heat 
treating certain types of amethyst. As 
there was (and apparently still is} plenty 
of this amethyst, the market was soon 
filled with "golden" and "imperial" 
topa? Innumerable jewelry buyers 
boughi these imitations. We have seen 
many of them; we seldom see a real to- 
paz. We have found ourselves some- 
times m a heated, one-way discussion 
when we stated that the gem was not to- 
paz, ntt instead quartz. We have been 
quoted appraisal values, insurance pol- 
icy figures, and other "proofs," even 
though our eyes and instruments told us 
otherwise. 

Onr good thing leads to another. If 
golden quartz can nicely masquerade as 
topaz why not try another? Thus 
"smoky topaz" was born! As smoky 
quart/ was very common, the new gem 
sold ai a lower price than the golden imi- 
tation More people could afford them, 
and smoky topaz almost became a house- 
hold word. Unscrupulous? Yes! But real- 
ly onk as far as the producers were con- 
cerned Virtually all of the dealers else- 
where were duped as were the final cus- 
tomeis Through all this, we often won- 
der why blue topaz was left to obscurity, 

Today, it is illegal in this country to 
sell any gem under an incorrect name, 
and tins is especially pointed toward the 
aliases of topaz. However, go to almost 
any odier foreign country, and there they 
are — die two colors of quartz making like 



hounds. This is the Thomas Mountains, 
a small rangeof hills of a bubbly lava. In 
the bubbles are found very beautiful, 
light orange crystals, which fade in sun- 
light. 

Topaz, as a gem, has some limitations. 
Even though it is hard enough to easily 
stand normal wear, the cleavage can be a 
problem. It is fairly easy to split off a 
corner, and sometimes it is possible to 
completely split a gem on hard impact. 

The optical properties of topaz are not 
really high enough to produce a gem of 
extreme brilliance, but they are good 
enough so that in combination with a 
bright color, the gem is excellent. Often 
when we have a citrine owner that does 
not believe us, we show them a cut gold- 
en or imperial topaz. The difference be- 
tween the two usually is convincing. 

All of this leads us to an inescapable 
conclusion — it seems a shame that a fine 
gem material has been so maligned. 
Even though many people know the 
name, few of them realize that it is a fine 
gem, and they have readily accepted a 
poor substitute. There are other gems 
that have been touched likewise in a 
lesser wav; such is the world of gems! □ 



Br?/ 1 1 furnishes most of our gem-qual- 
ity topaz, and much of it is found in old 
Stream beds. The pieces were rolled 
many miles down some stream and came 
to re'. I as rounded pieces. Even with 
these the cleavage planes are easily 
seen; ihere is at least one, and usually 
two, \ cry small flat round shining cleav- 



Top.iz is found is many places in the 
world but at present, Brazil seems to 
have .1 monopoly on the various types. 
Some iQuntries in Africa produce fine 
crystal specimens. Russia is a noted 
source The United States has a number 
of well known localities. One of the best 
known is Colorado, Utah has a location, 
in the desert, that is known to most rock- 
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fornia 92277. 



• EQUIPMENT 



PRECISION LAPIDARY Abrasive Compounds 
for tumbling, polishing and grinding. Send for 
free catalogue and price list, MDC Industries, 
400 West Glenwood Avenue, Philadelphia, PA. 
19140. Dealer Inquiries invited. 



• GEMS 



BEAUTIFUL NATURAL Gold Nuggets fresh 
from the earth. $2.00, $4.00, $5.00, $8.00, 
$10.00 and $20.00 sizes; also for gold panning 
practice, packet of black sand and gold, instruc- 
tions, $1.00, Prospector Jack Ward, Box 380, 
Sandia Park, New Mexico B7047. 



DEALER AND WHOLESALE Chrysocolla. 
Beautiful and best on market. High grade cut- 
ling material. No blasting. Guarantee. Sample 
and price on req. H. P. Bonner, 13956 Elmbrook, 
La Mirada, Calif. 90638. Ph. 943-9S04. 



SHAMROCK ROCK SHOP, 593 West La Cadena 
Drive, Riverside, California 92501. Parallel to 
Riverside Freeway. Phone 686-3956, Come in 
and browse; lewelr.y mountings, chains, sup- 
plies, minerals, slabs, rough material, equip- 
ment, black lights, metal detectors, maps, rock 
and botlle books. 



GEM SHOP WEST. Mineral specimens, custom 
jewelry, gem identification, slabbing. 72-042 
Highway 111, Rancho Mirage, California 92270. 
Phone 346-2812. 



FINE RESERVATION-MADE Navajo, Zuni, 
Hopi jewelry and Kachina dolls, Navajo rugs, 
Chimayo blankets and vests, pottery and unique 
gifts. Sorry, no catalogue. Open every day 10:00 
to5:30. Buffalo Trading Post, 20115 Highway 18, 
Apple Valley, California 92307. 



AUTHENTIC INDIAN JEWELRY from Zuni, 
Navajoland, aid Santo Domingo. Wholesalers to 
quality shops across the nation. Write or call: 
Karl Pruter, 2832 East Desert Cove, Phoenix, 
Arizona 85028 (602) 992-61B5. 



ARROWHEADS - ARTIFACTS. Birdpoints. 
Gamepoints, Darts SI .00 each. 3JJ2.00 - 
12JS6.00. List available. Arrowhead's West, 
P.O. Box 80, Barstow, Calif. 92311 . 



BEADS. ALL KINDS, shapes, sizes. Old, new. 
Complete Catalog $1 .00. Refundable with order. 
Beads & Mors, 4234 Craftsman Court, Scotls- 
dale, Arizona 85251. 



• JEWELRY 



CUSTOM-MADE JEWELRY, all types, rock 
slabs. Write: Freda M. Francisco, 11335 E. 
Lambert, El Monte, Calif. 91732, 



• MAPS 



SPECIAL MAPS! Map #1: "Roadmap To Lost 
Mines and Buried Treasures of California." 
Folded only: $4.00. Map #2: "Roadmap to Pio- 
neer-Towns, Ghost-Towns, and Mining Camps 
of California." Folded only; $3.50. Map #3: 
"The Oregon Trail." Rolled only, you frame, 
$2,00, Map #4 "Pioneer-Trails" . . , 1541-1867. 
Rolled: $4.25; Folded: $4.00 Add 10% for handl- 
ing and postage. State Sales Tax. Detailed infor- 
mation available from: Varna Enterprises, P.O. 
Box 2216. Dept. A, Van Nuys, Calif. 91404. 



• MINING 



ASSAYS, COMPLETE, accurate, guaranteed. 
Highest quality spectrographic. Only $8.00 per 
sample. Reed Engineering, Suite C, 1140 N. 
Lemon St., Orange, California 92667. 



SILVER DOLLARS, UNCIRCULATED 1880-81 
S, 1883-84-85 O mint $12.00 each. Catalogue 
50c. Shultz. Box 746, Salt Lake City, Utah 84110. 



• REAL ESTATE 



GHOST TOWN LAND-50X100 lot on Main St. 
of historic Goldfield, Nev.; old newspaper build- 
ing on 30x100 lot in Manhattan, Nev. $1900 for 
both, $900 each. F. Thorpe, 111 Easy St., 
Alamo, California 94507. 



GOVERNMENT LANDS! . . . From $7.50 ACRE I 
Vacationing, Farming Investment! Exclusive 
"Government Land Buyer's Guide" . , . plus 
"Land Opportunity Review" listing lands 
throughout U .S. Send $1 .00. Surplus Lands, Box 
6588-RL, Washington, D.C. 20009. 



LARGE CABIN. 2Vs acres. Garden, orchard, 
sundeck, terrific view. Patio. $21,000. Fred, Box 
35, Pinon Hills, Calif. 92372, 



THE BEAUTIFUL COYOTE Valley, Lots, Homes 
and Acreage in the Unspoiled West Desert of Im- 
perial County. Bell Realty, Imperial Hwy., Oco- 
tillo, California 92259. 



20 ACRES, Section Corner, Level land, at Palm 
Springs. Sacrifice $9500. will trade or take $95 
down, $95 per month. Owner 714-244-9450. 



• SEEDS & PLANTS 



GENUINE DOMESTICATED GOLDEN Chia 
Seeds (salvia col umbariae), sufficient for four 50- 
foot rows. Complete Instructions. Package $2.00, 
Harrison Doyle. P. O. Box 785, Vista, California 
92083 . 



" TRAVEL 



• TREASURE FINDERS 



TREASURE FINDER locates buried gold, silver, 
coins, treasures. Six powerful models. Instant 
financing available. Write or call for free cata- 
log. Phone (713)-682-2728 day or night. Dealer 
inquiries invited. Relco, Dept. A-205, Box 
10839, Houston, Texas 77013. 



OLD MAP KIT. Reprints of old State and Rail- 
road maps. 70-100 years old. All States, Self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope for details. Specify 
state. Northern Map Co., Dept. DM, Eagle 
River, Wise, 54521, 



REC-MAPS — New series Southern California to- 
pographic maps, photoreduced and printed an 
8V2 by 11 facing sheets. Updated with new 
roads, popular gem and mineral hunting loca- 
tions and ghost towns. Write R V Equipment, 
P.O. Box 1045D, Monrovia, California 91016. 
Dealer inquiries invited. 



4WD-"JEEP" Scenic Adventure Trips, Death 
Valley region, all desert areas, Paul H. Thomp- 
son Enterprises. Box 20, Darwin, Calif. 93522. 



SOUTHWEST SAFARIS Air Tours: 1-15 days. 
Explore New Mexico, Colorado, Utah and Ari- 
zona. Unique perspectives on geology, archae- 
ology, ecology and history. Travel by plane, also 
jeep, horse, foot and raft. Fly through Grand 
Canyon, land next to cliff dwellings, barter at in- 
accessible trading posts. Camp out. The ulti- 
mate in creative travel. Free brochure. Bruce 
Adams, P. O. BOX 945, Santa Fe, N.M, 87501. 



» TREASURE FINDERS 



• TREASURE FINDERS 



i MISCELLANEOUS 



POWEIil UL M ETROTECH locators detect gold, 
silver, i oins, relics. Moneyback guarantee. 
Terms. Iree information. Underground Explora- 
tions, D"|it 3A, Box 793, Menlo Park, CA 94025. 



TREASi 'HE-METAL and mineral locators. Free 
24 page l.ooklet. GeoFinder Co.. Bon 37. Lake- 
wood, i .lifornia 90714 



BURIE i TREASURE— Locate up to quarter 
mile away with ultra-sensitive Directional Loca- 
tor. Semi for free, informative pamphlet. Re- 
search 1'ioducts, Box 13441 -BUC, Tampa, Flor- 
ida 33611. 



FIND HURIED TREASURE with revolutionary 
patentt'i analytical metal deteclor. Features 
push bnilon and automatic tuning, negligible 
ground i-ickup, greatest range. Free catalogue. 
Gardin.-r Electronics Co., Depl 51, 4729 N. 7th 
Ave.. F'hoenix, Arizona 85013. 



FREE i''i) page catalog on detectors, books and 
maps. General Electronic Detection Co.. 16238 
Lakewt-,") Blvd., Bellflower, Calif. 90706, 



WILL YOU GAMBLE $4.00 la save S200? Build 
one of several delectors from our 20-page book 
■■Build Transistor Treasure Delectors." Easily 
followed instructions. S4.00. Trionics. Box 164D, 
Brewer. Maine 04412. 



POWERFUL METAL LOCATOR rods you can 
make from scrap household materials with a pair 
ot pliers. Amazing range and accuracy tn 
locating buried ores, coins, nuggets or other me- 
tallic treasures. No electronics required. You, or 
your kids, can easily master the construction and 
use o( locator rods in just a few minutes with the 
help of our 18 page Complete LRod Instruction 
Book. Save a bundle on equipment and make 
money on your field trips. Send S4.00 to, 
Amresco-A, P. O. Box 11188, San Diego, Calif. 
9211 1 . 



• MISCELLANEOUS 



N AMEPLATES- — CUSTOM CARVED (rom dur- 
able California redwood— Ve"x4"x1 8". St. 98 
plus 52c postage. Send $2.50 and name, Sal 
Voccia, 1122 East Santa Fe, Fulterton, Calif. 
92631. 



WANTED . . . RUSTY "Dugup" handguns. Any 
condition. Send description and price first letter. 
J. Kopec, P. O. Box 218, La Puente, Calif. 91747 



PROFESSIONAL ART BY MAIL — The only one 
of its kind you have been looking for. Courses 
approved by California Dept. of Education. Send 
lor Free Brochure. Roy Kelster College of Fine 
Arts, 19 Washington St., Santa Clara, CA 95050. 



MAKE MONEY playing poker. Experts reveal 
secrets. Learn to become a constant winner. 
$1.00. 600 Mooney Rd.. Chesapeake, VA 23325. 



INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIP, INC., seeks 
families to share their homes and cultures with a 
high school student from abroad. For further In- 
formation write Box 1212, Sedona, Ariz. 86336. 



GUMMED NAME and Address Labels: 1000- 
$1 , 3000-S2.25. Three-week delivery. C. Friday, 
.4705 Adam Rd., Simi Valley, Calif. 93063. 




□ ALSO SEND DESERT'S 12-ISSUE 
HANDSOME BROWN VINYL BINDER FOR 
$4.50 (Includes tax and postage) 

Date Binder(s) with Year(s) □ Undated 

= PAYMENT ENCLOSED 

□ BILL ME LATER 



Co ahead, cut up your magazine. 
Check this box □ and we replace it 
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I V&nf f© fee an ifiuQef ! 



SEND A CHRISTMAS GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO: 

NAME 




API >H ESS 



Sign Gift CardVFrom 




SENDACHRISTMASGIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO: 

NAME . 



ADDRESS 



Sign Gift Card: '"From 



.: ENTER A NEW SUBSCRIPTION :ii RENEW MY PRESENT SUBSCRIPTION 



N/> ■ E 



ADI'RESS 



. ZIP CODE 



Foreign Subscribers please add $1 .00 per year. 

P. O. Box 1318 Palm Desert, California 92260 



One Year J6.00 

Two Years (11.00 
(Or 2 One Years) 

Three Years $16.00 
(Or Three One Year 



Desert f >. cember Itr-f 



A CREEK CALLED ONION 

Continued from Page 28 



the elevated meadowlands of upper 
f-isher valley. 

As our trip begins, we head north out 
of Moab on U.S. 163, driving an ordinary 
passenger car, because that's all that is 
needed to visit the enchanted land of 
Onion Creek. Two miles north of town, 
we corne to the Colorado River. There, 
we turn right on Utah 128. 

For the next 13 miles, we marvel at the 
magnitude and stark beauty of the deep 
river gorge, as the winding road closely 
parallels the Colorado below looming, 
colorful cliffs. Then, a stretch of verdant 
riverbottom ranchland appears, telling 
us we have reached a broader river val- 
ley, the valley formed by the three im- 
mense canyons that stretch from the Col- 
orado toward the La Sal mountains. 

Soon, a side road climbs sharply to 
enter picturesque Castle Valley, now 
familiar to millions as the site of tele- 
vision commercials in which a Chevrolet 
car was placed by helicopter high atop 
Castle Tower. We continue on upriver, 
past the gigantic sheer-walled mesas 
and spires that separate Castle Valley 
from Professor Valley. Next, we come to 
the more open mouth of Professor Val- 
ley, where still more green ranches lie 
below a receding panorama that termin- 
ates at the La Sal mountain peaks, some 
16 miles away. 

Lofty Fisher Mesa separates Professor 
Valley from Fisher Valley. This, too, we 
pass, watching as the strange skyline of 
lower Fisher Valley appears. One side of 
this valley mouth is dominated by the 
soaring spires of the Fisher Towers. The 
rest is a seemingly impenetrable maze of 
shorter, but still impressive dark red 
spires and walls and oddly-shaped min- 
arets, many of them hundreds of feet 
tall. 

Shortly, a spur road appears on our 
right, marked by an inconspicuous sign 
indicating "Fisher Valley." We turn 
onto this well-graded dirt road, heading 
for the mysterious grotto-land of Onion 
Creek. For about a mile, we roll through 
open sandflats dotted with desert plant- 
life. If it is spring or fall, many of these 
plants are covered with colorful blos- 
soms, bright yellows and blues and 
ivories in blazing contrast to the dark red 
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sand. 

As we continue, rounded, eroded rock 
outcroppings of the same reddish hue 
gradually dominate the open desert, and 
soon we drop beside and even into Onion 
Creek. As we twist and turn, following 
the road ever more deeply into the Onion 
Creek maze, we ford the shallow stream 
time and time again. Each crossing stirs 
the water and adds the pungent odor of 
onions to the air. 

On and on we go, pausing every quar- 
ter-mile or so to get out and enjoy to the 
fullest the strange labyrinth we are en- 
tering. We walk around at each stop, 
pointing out weirdly-shaped rocks, rocks 
that bear such appropriate names as The 
Camel, Major Hoople, The Poodle, Don- 
ald Duck, Popeye and a hundred others. 

Appallingly slender spires also reach 
toward the sky, and in one place, the gi- 
gantic, hooded figure of Little Red 
Riding Hood stands solemnly in front of 
a seated Grandma, with both looming on 
the skyline hundreds of feet above the 
creek and road. Two little "Chessmen," 
perhaps 30 or 40 feet tall, share the same 
high ridge. 

As we have driven along, going ever 
deeper into :his shadowed labyrinth, the 
road has climbed many low humps of 
land in cutting off wide loops of the 
twisting creek, but finally we reach a 
longer grade. Here, the road ascends 
steeply to travel a rocky ledge above the 
narrowing creek grotto for about a mile. 

Here, too, is an opportunity for an en- 
chanting walk along the creek. So, I 
leave you to follow on foot the most intri- 
cate and intmate twistings and turnings 
of Onion Creek, as I drive ahead to pick 
you up where the road next meets the 
stream. 

At the rendezvous point 1 wait, listen- 
ing to your voices echoing far ahead of 
you up the narrow chasm that Onion 
Creek has carved into solid sandstone 
the color of dried blood. As we meet, 1 
know from your enthusiasm in describ- 
ing that one-mile walk that you have 
been impressed by the unique mood of 
this unbelievable place. 

On we go, then, following the sharply 
curving road past the deep grottos into 
the more open gypsqueeze hills. Here, 
we marvel at the masses of whitish min- 
eral, shot through by other colors, 
eroded into strange shapes by rain, and 
undercut and fractured by heavier sea- 
sonal flows of Onion Creek. 



After a time, we pause again, this time 
to sniff curiously around Stinking 
Spring, noting the tiny black puddles 
that mark arsenic seeps and marveling at 
the tough grasses that grow in the reek- 
ing, mineral-saturated water. One such 
grass looks like a gigantic species of Ber- 
muda grass, with trailing, jointed run- 
ners following the waterflow. We note 
that the waters of Onion Creek above 
this springs area are odorless, and un- 
doubtedly more drinkable. 

Not far beyond Stinking Spring, the 
road heads up a steep grade, leaving the 
creek bottomlands once and for all. But 
here we pause once again to enjoy a pic- 
nic lunch in the cool shade of a gnarled 
old cottonwood tree, then to hike on up 
to the several origins of Onion Creek. 

Within a mile or less, the flowing 
water divides and divides again, with 
each branch entering its own lush little 
valley. Marsh grasses and cottonwoods 
and other water-loving plants and trees 
fill these miniature edens that are set 
below great slopes of reddish sediments 
and still higher sandstone cliffs. The 
source of Onion Creek is as unique and 
lovely, in a different way, as the deep 
labyrinth it has cut farther down Fisher 
Valley. 

Reluctantly, we leave this verdant re- 
gion to return to our car and drive on up 
the road to upper Fisher Valley. Once 
there, where the road tops the grade, we 
stop to look across the picturesque 
ranchlands of the upper valley, walled by 
sheer cliffs on three sides. Then, we look 
back at the strange canyons we have 
come through, which are also bound on 
both sides by rock walls, one of them still 
higher than those surrounding the upper 
valley. 

Here, or soon beyond the ranch, the 
good road ends, although two rough 
Jeep trails continue on into the wilds 
above and beyond the upper valley, But 
we turn around to retrace our route back 
down through the exposed masses of an- 
cient gypsum, down through the maze of 
the lower valley and back to the more 
conventional beauty of the Colorado 
River gorge. 

And as we finally leave Onion Creek 
and look back one last time, we pause to 
wonder at the wildly improbable com- 
bination of geological forces that, togeth- 
er with vast eons of time, have created 
one-of-a-kind Fisher Valley— and a creek 
called Onion. □ 
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Letters 
to the 
Editor 



Leit. rs requesting answers must 
include stamped self-addressed envelope 



Prisoners' Thanks . . . 

We iTi joy Desert Magazine (when we tan 
get them] and wanted to express our thanks 
for rrwiny hours of "escape" -you see, we are 
prisom-rs. 

Eat 1 1 copy of your fine magazine is read by 
too rrtarty prisoners to count, being the maga- 
zine t .<it js kept for years while others are dis- 
carded after a year or two. 

Chino, California. 



Hyped Up On Hiking . . 



Calendar of Events 



NOVEMBER 27-DECEMBER 1, 9th Annual 
Cold Rock Ranch Rockhound Round-up, spon- 
sored by the San Diego Council of Gem and 
Mineral Societies. Hosts: The Del Norte Gem 
and Mineral Society. Eyent to be held in Ogil- 
by, California. Dealers, tailgaters, field trips, 
auctions, cam pf ire entertainment. Contact 
Robert Walker, P.O.Box 697, Winterhaven, 
Calif. 92283. 



NOVEMBER 30-DEC EMBER 1, An Arizona 
Mineral Showcase sponsored by the Mineral- 
ological Society of Arizona, National Guard 



The appearance is as if they were flying 
along at a fixed speed, altitude and direction 
and suddenly turned on the light and then 
equally suddenly turned it off. I have been 
sighting them periodically ever since i moved 
here in 1970. 

t wonder if you or any of your readers have 
an explanation. If so, I would be most inter- 
ested lo learn what it might be. 

E LLOYD PEARSON, 
Thousand Palms, Calif. 



Editor's Note: Oh boyl This will really bring a 
flood ol mail. Let's see what the readers think 
it is. 



Congratulations on your recent articles 
stressing the joys of hiking and walking 
through our desert. Truly, one can be closer 
to the beauty, silence, solitude and serenity 
unique to the desert by hiking than he can 

bouncing along in a noisey, dust-raising, en- Desert Is Great Therapy . . . 

ergy-fiuisuming mechanical monster. 

Can you continue to lend your weight to the 
creati hi and publicity of hiking and camping 
trails mi the desert wilderness? 

CARY OWEN, 
Petaluma, California 



UFOs of Thousand Palms . . . 

I h&Ve lived on the deserts of California and 
Arizona for many years, but not until I moved 
to thousands Palms did I ever see a U F O. 
Relax these are only little fellows, but there 
are m-iny of them. I have made innumerable 
sightings during the night both on brilliant 
right!- .ind on very dark nights. 

The majority of these little fellows have a 
light intensity and texture of a J upiter, but oc- 
casionally you will see a rather dull one fly by. 
They ilways fly a perfectly straight line to all 
points of the compass and always maintain 
their nline parallel with the ground without 
deviation. They are visible for a distance of 
anywln'ie from 50' to 200' and at altitudes of 
25' to .'()'. Their speed varies, but generally 
seem: to exceed the speed of the swiftest of 
birds. In size, I would estimate them to be 
about i lie size of a blackbird or a dove They 
are qnne startling because they appear in- 
stant U nut of the void and disappear the same 
way. 
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Our brother-in-law, who was visiting us the 
past month, has been extremely ill. The very 
best medicine that either doctor or his family 
found for him is copies of Desert that we have 
around They really got him interested in get- 
ting better -to the extent that he and his wife 
returned home yesterday to Massachusetts to 
sell their home and come back to our beautiful 
Mojave Desert. 

Cod bless you all for making His creations 
so available to all of us. 

MRS. JOHN GUINAN, 
Yucca Valley, Calif. 

Editor's Note: Our daily tasks seem all worth- 
while when letters such as this are received. 
Many thanks and we wish your brother-in-law 
a speedy recovery in the desert sun. 



Where's Pegleg . . . 

I haven't seen any additional letters from 
"Mr. Pegleg." Is he going to let us down 
after getting us all interested again in his last 
letter? 

J. BROWNLY, 
San Diego, California. 

Editor's Note: We have not heard from Mr. 
Pegleg since the letter which appeared in our 
June, 1974 issue. 



Armory, 52 Street and McDowell Rd., Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. Dealer space filled Admission, 
$1 adults, children under 12 free with adult. 
Free parking. Contact; Walt Peck, 4222 East 
Piccadilly Rd., Phoenix, AZ 85018. 

JANUARY 16-19, 5th Annual Cem-Rock 
and Hobby Show sponsored by the Palo Verde 
Improvement Association, Palo Verde, Calif., 
20 miles S.W. of Blythe. Chairman: Helen 
Madden, Box 95, Palo Verde, Calif, 92266. 

JANUARY 18 & 19, 6th Annual Superstition 
Mineral Festival, State fairgrounds, 19th 
Avenue and McDowell, Phoenix, Arizona. 
Benefit for the A. L. Flagg Foundation. A tail- 
gate show. Write: Ruth Bartletl, Sec, Box 
11021, Phoenix, Arizona 85061. 

FEBRUARY 1 & 2, Southern Nevada Antique 
Bottle Collectors 10th Annual Show and Sale, 
Las Vegas Convention Center. Contact: Show 
Secretary Mrs. Pat East ley, 431 No. Bruce 
St., Las Vegas, Nev. 90101. 

FEBRUARY 28-MARCH 1 & 2, Phoenix Cem 
and Mineral Show, "Western Roundup of 
Gems" sponsored by Maricopa Lapidary So- 
ciety, Inc. State Fairgrounds, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Overnight camper parking. Field trip. Lou 
Irons Chmn , 2046 W. Orange Dr., Phoenix, 
Ariz. 85015. 

FEBRUARY 28-MARCH 9, Imperial Valley 
Gem and Mineral Society presents their 28th 
annual show as part of the California Midwin- 
ter Fiar at Imperial, Calif. Field trip: Cerro 
Pinto, Mexico on March 8th. Dealers, area for 
trailers and campers (no hookups). Chairman: 
Bob Wright, 1028 W. Adams, El Centro, Cali- 
fornia 92243. 

MARCH 1 & 2, Ventura Cem & Mineral Soci- 
ety's 13th Annual Show, "Artistry from Na- 
ture," Ventura County Fairgrounds. Ventura, 
Calif. Dealers full - camping Show chairman: 
Frank King, 684 Cuiberson Rd , Fillmore, CA 
93015. 

MARCH 8 & 9, 13th Annual Spring Parade of 
Gems, Elks Club, 1000 Lily Hill Drive Spon- 
sors Needles Gem and Mineral Club. P. O. 
Box 762, Needles, Calif. 92363. Chairman: 
Bob Brocks. Dealers filled. 

MARCH 14-16, 15th Annual Southwest Cem 
& Mineral Show, Villita Assembly Hall, 401 
Villita St., San Antonio, Texas. 

MARCH 15 & 16, "Gem Roundup" sponsor- 
ed by the Sequoia Mineral Society, 
California, Memorial Building 
Sam Phillips, 10300 Kings River Rd., Reed- 
ley, Calif. 93654. 
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Merry ChRisTMAS 

AN<3 

HAppy New Year 

to Silver Streak owners, 
future owners and our dealers. 

Silver Streak Trailer Company ■ 2319 N. Chico Ave., So. El Monte, Calif. 91733 ■ Phone (213) 444-2646 283-6372 



